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Editorial 





The Port of Cuxhaven. 

Cuxhaven, which is Hamburg’s outport on the open sea, 
is situated 64 miles below Hamburg and is utilised to a great 
extent by fast passenger liners for the purpose of embarking 
and disembarking passengers and thereby saving the liners a 
considerable amount of time in not having to proceed to the 
Port of Hambury itself. 

The development of the Port of Cuxhaven really commenced 
in 1868, and in 1833 further improvements took, place when 
the old Fish Harbour was improved and a new basin laid down 
which was later on converted into the Amerikahafen. The 
Fish Harbour was modernised in 1890-92 but later on was 
deveioped on a much greater scale. The new basin, which 
was laid down and was known as the Neuer Hafen and which 
is to-day known as the Amerikahafen, was equipped with 
landing facilities for the purpose of embarking and disembark- 
ing passengers from fast liners. By means of direct railway 
communication the Port of Hamburg was reached in faster 
time than would have been the case by boat, and also proved 
a means of saving these fast liners considerable time. 

This new basin had a frontage of 400-ft. and a width at 
entrance of 330-ft. with a depth of 30-ft. at low water and 
covered an area of 22 acres. The basin was completed in 
1896 and was then found inadequate for the largest steamers 
whose length had increased considerably, and therefore 200-ft. 
was added to the frontage of the pierhead, which again had 
to be increased in 1910 to a length of 1,300-ft. 

As regards industry the Port of Cuxhaven is mainly a fishery 
harbour and it is very favourably situated as regards the North 
Sea fishing grounds. A fish basin has been constructed for 
the purpose of accommodating fishing boats and it has a 
length of 3,200-ft., the modern portion having a width of 
250-ft. and the older section 500-ft. 

The necessary fish halls and storage rooms have been 
brought up to date and the port to-day handles 150,000,000 
German pounds of fish per annum. 

The Port of Cuxhaven forms the supplement for this month 
and an illustrated article appears on another page. 


New Grain Warehouse at Leith Docks. 

In order to replace the grain warehouse 
two years ago, Leith Dock Commissioners are now erecting 
at the Imperial Dock a new and up-to-date warehouse at an 
estimated cost of £250,000. This warehouse (which will be 
of the most modern type for the handling of grain) is being 
built of reinforced concrete, and the building will rise to 150-ft. 
above the quay level and will have a storage capacity of 20,000 
tons. Its foundations (consisting of over 900 reinforced con- 
crete piles—each about 40-ft. long—carrying a concrete ficor 
over the whole area of the building) have now been completed. 
The plant for discharging grain from ships in the Imperial 
Dock and conveying it to the warehouse will consist of two 
travelling pneumatic elevators each capable of dealing with 180 
tons an hour. 


destroyed by fire 


Increasing Use of Immingham Dock. 

A fact that has not escaped notice is the increasing use that 
is being made of the fine dock at Immingham. Since the 
beginning of the vear the exports of coal at Immingham have 
been over a million tons, whereas those of Hull have been only 
half that figure. A reason for this is that the rail rate from 
manv of the collieries in South Yorkshire and the Midland areas 
is somewhat less than the rate to Hull. Nevertheless, the 
facilities for the shipment of coal at the Humber ports are 
being utilised only to a fraction of capacity, owing to the 
continued shrinkage in the volume of coal sold abroad, in 
consequence of the numerous restrictions placed on the impor- 
tation into certain countries in Europe which formerly were 





the best customers for our coal. Following a_ substantial 
decline in the first half of the vear, the quantity exported from 
the Humber to places abroad in July was much reduced, the 
total being 303,855 tons as compared with 364,028 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1931, a decrease of over 60,000 


tons. Fair quantities are being sent to South America and 
other non-European destinations, but they do nothing to 
counterbalance the great loss in Continental trade which is 


being further prejudiced by another reduction in the Belgian 
quota. 

It is interesting to recall that July 22nd marked the 20th 
anniversary of the opening of the dock at Immingham by His 
Majesty the King. The water area of the dock is 45 acres 
and the dock basin has a depth of from 30 to 36-ft. and is 
the deepest on the East Coasi. There is a jetty on either side 
of the dock entrance, that on the eastern side being the point 
of embarkation for the summer cruises run by various steamship 
companies. The western jetty is devoted to the shipment of 
bunkers on vessels calling at the port. Round the dock there 
are eight hydraulic coal hoists, each capable of shipping 700 
tons per hour. These hoists are fed from the largest storage 
sidings in Europe, having a capacity of 200,000 tons. In 
addition there is accommodation for 5,500 empty wagons. 
Immingham dock, which was built by the Great Central Railway 
Company, is now merged in the system of the London and 
North Eastern group. 


The Port of London Authority. 

The 23rd Annual Report of the Port of London Authority 
for the year ended March 31st, 1932, has just been issued and 
contains some very interesting facts. 

The total net registered tonnage of vessels that arrived and 
departed with cargoes and in_ ballast this vear was 
56,074,556 tons and showed a decrease of just over ‘2,000,000 
tons on the previous year. 

The values of the total imports and exports have shown a 
considerable. decrease over 1930, there being a drop of just 
over £111,000,000 or 18.4 per cent. The figures for 1931 are 
£492,401,000 as against £603,742,464 for 1980. 

During the twelve months the Port of London Authority 
landed or received 2,474,173 tons of import goods for ware- 
housing of for immediate delivery and this was an increase of 
165,806 tons or 7.2 per cent. on the tonnage dealt with during 
the previous vear. 

The working results for the year show a small loss of 
£6,526 after taking off interest charges from the balance 
of revenue. The figures were total revenue £5,692,889, total 
expenditure £4,202,820, which left a balance of revenue of 
£1,490,069. After taking off interest on port stock and tem- 
porary loans, sinking fund charges, etc., less interest, etc., 
receivable which amounted to £1,496,595, this left the above- 
mentioned deficit of £6,526 and which was a_ considerable 
improvement on tke previous year with a deficit of £39,731. 


Official Opening of the Welland Ship Canal. 

The formal opening by the Governor-General of Canada of 
the Welland Ship Canal took place at Thorold, Ontario, on 
August 6th, when the s.s. ‘‘ Lemoyne,’’ the largest freight 
steamer on the Great Lakes, passed through the canal carrying 
more than half a million bushels of wheat. 

The waterway just opened is the fourth canal built to enable 
traffic to by-pass the Niagara River, and is an ‘‘All-Canadian’’ 
enterprise costing $130,000,000. It provides a direct 25-mile 
route between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, seven great lift 
locks being provided to overcome the 325-ft. difference in 
elevation between the two lakes. The locks of the new Welland 
Ship Canal are big enough to accommodate almost any vessel 
afloat, with the exception of the largest ocean passenger liners 
and warships. 


for 
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Latest Data issued by the Bureau of Commerce 





Value of Foreign Trade at the Port of New York. 


HE value of foreign trade at the Port of New York 

during the month of May, 1932, amounted to 

$90,€35,000, which, compared to the May, 1981, 

figure of $158,094,000 shows a decline of $67,259,000 
or 42.5 per cent. Exports were $38,338,000, a decline of 
48.5 per cent., and imports were $52,497,000, a decline of 
37.2 per cent. 





May May Net Change 


193 3 Amount Per Cent. 
Exports oe 38,338,090 74,424,000 —36,086,000 —48.5 
Imports Be ae 52.497,000 83,670,000 —81,173,000 —87.2 
Exports and Imports 90,835,000 158,094,000 67,259,0C0 —42.5 


The foreign trade at the Port of New York for the month 
of May represented 37 per cent. of that of the whole United 
Stat:s. The exports were 29 per cent. and the imports 47 
per cent. 

For the five months ending May, the value of exports and 
imports at the Port of New York were as follows :— 





January to Mav Net Change 
32 1931 


Amount Per Cent. 
Exports 220,212,000 426,962,000 - -206,750,000 —484 
Imports 814,852,000 446,770,000 —131,918,000 —29.5 


535,064,000  873,.732.000 —8338.668.000 —39.8 


Exports and Imports 


Vessel Movements in Foreign Trade. 

The number of entrances of vessels in foreign trade at the 
Port of New York in June, 1922, were 18 per cent. under 
that of the same period in 1931, while the clearances were 
13 per cent. less than last year. 





June Net Change 
1932 1931 Amount Per Cent. 
Entrances, No. of Vessels... 44 541 —97 —17.9 
Clearances, No. of Vessels ... 453 526 —68 —12.9 
Entrances, Vessel Tonnage 2.401.754 2.747.134 —845,380 —12.6 
Clearances, Vessel Tonnage 2,435,910 2,596,749 —160,839 —6.2 
Of the entrances, 27 were in ballast and 417 carried cargo, 


while 72 clearances were in ballast and 386 carried cargo. 
The record for the first six months of 1932 compares with 
the similar period in 1931 as follows :— 
January-June Net Change 
32 


2 1931 Amount Per Cent. 

Entrances, No. of Vessels ... 2,718 2.934 —216 —7.4 
Clearances, No. of Vessels ... 2.792 3.073 —2381 —9.1 
Entrances, Vessel Tonnage 14,058,000 14,662,000 — 604,000 4.1 
14,150,000 14,914,000 —764,000 —5.1 


Clearances, Vessel Tonnage 
The Port of New York Ranks High in Cargo Handling 
Efficiency. 

Evidence of a high degree of labour efficiency in steamship 
cargo handling and of progress in improvement of mechanical 
equipment at the Port of New York is found in a recent bulletin 
of the U.S. Department of Labour, No. 550, entitled ‘‘Cargo 
Handling and Longshore Labour Conditions.’’ This bulletin 
was prepared by Boris Stern, of the U.S. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, as a result of a survey covering all of the principal 
ports of the United States over an extended period of more 
than two years. 

The purpose of the survey was to delevop the productivity 
of longshore labour in loading and discharging cargo. Because 
of lack of uniformity in conditions, comparisons between ports 
were found to be difficult for general cargo vessels. It is 
emphasized in the report that the cargo handled in New York 
is an entirely different type from that handled in Boston, Mobile 
or Los Angeles. Variations in the nature of the cargo, and 
of the amount of sorting required, have more to do with the 
measure of productivity in general cargo handling than the 
efficiency of the men or of the cargo handling equipment. 

For ships engaged in the same trade and carrying approxi- 
mately the same group of commodities, comparisons of the 
average productivity between ports are possible. Such com- 
parisons have been made in the Department of Labour report 
and the basis of number of units loaded or discharged per. gang- 
hour and per man-hour. 

Comparisons of the loading of specific commodities which 
are handled in full ship cargoes or in lots sufficiently large to 
permit measurement at the Port of New York, cover case oil, 
steel, oil cake and cement. In the handling of case oil from 


refineries the output at the Port of New York averaged 78.2 
cases per man-hour, the highest of five ports measured, with 
the exception of Port Arthur, Texas, where specially built spiral 
conveyors are used to carry the cases down into the hold and 
short lines of gravity rollers are scattered throughout the hol 
of the ship to assist in stowing. The report notes: ‘‘The man 
hour productivity for one line in New York is even higher than 
the average of Port Arthur, due chiefly to the remarkable skil! 
developed by the longshorgmen in both New York and Phila- 
delphia in handling this particular commodity.’’ 

In the loading of oil cake, longshoremen at New York again 
demonstrated a higher productivity than at any other port 
checked in the survey. ‘‘The productivity per gang per hour 
ranges from 21.3 long tons of oil cake loaded in Port Arthur 
to 45.9 long tons of oil cake loaded in New York. The produc- 
tivity per man per hour ranges from 0.88 long tons for Port 
Arthur to 1.89 long tons in New York.’’ 

In the case of steel, comparative loading productivity is more 
difficult to measure because of the wide variation in character 
of pieces, those in New York being generally miscellaneous stee| 
products of all sizes, whereas many other ports have large 
quantities of uniform size of billets and rails. In the case of 
steel pipe, which is a more uniform commodity, the output 
at the Port of New York was 1.35 long tons per man-hour, 
second among four ports checked. 

Cement was loaded at the Port of New York at the rate of 
2.24 long tons per man-hour, higher productivity than any 
other port checked. 

In the discharge of individual commodities the Port of New 
York again ranks high both in longshoreman efficiency and 
equipment. Commodities checked at the Port of New York in 
the Department of Labour report are bananas, coffee, copper, 
wet hides, linseed, lumber, ores, paper, quebracho and raw 
sugar. 

The output in discharging raw sugar at refineries in New 
York Harbour, which was 2.72 long tons per man-hour, 
exceeded all of seven other ports with the exception of San 
Francise>. The report states: ‘‘The two outstanding cases of 
high productivity in discharging raw sugar, measured in terms 
of either gang-hour or man-hour output, are to be found in 
Refinery No. 1 in San Francisco and in Refinery No. 1 in 
New York. Both refineries have recently introduced new 
equipment and new methods of transferring the raw sugar from 
the apron of the pier to the refinery proper, with an increased 
productivity of longshore labour resulting directly from these 
changes in the pier equipment.’’ By the substitution of electri: 
platform trucks in place of the old hand trucks, the average 
productivity per man per hour in discharging Cuban sugai 
was nearly doubled between 1923 and 1928 at a_ prominent 
New York refinery. 

In the discharge of coffce, the report points out that thi 
principal difficulty is the need of sorting the bags according to 
the numerous marks which appear on them. Perhaps because 
of the large amount of sorting at the Port of New York, labour 
productivity on the average, as measured in long tons per man- 
hour, was lower at this port than at most of the other ports 
of the United States. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
output on one of the steamship lines serving the Port of New 
York ranks second among the eleven lines checked at all ports. 

In the discharge of newsprint paper the highest man-hou: 
Output is shown at the Port of New York with an average « 
1.94 long tons. This is accomplished in part by the use « 
special pier trucks which handle and stack the newsprint paper. 

In the discharge of lumber at eastern ports the Department 
of Labour report notes that New York agair took the Jead 
‘- In the eastern ports the average productivity per gang pt 
hour varies from 9,200 board feet discharged at the genera 
cargo piers in Boston to 15,400 board fect discharged by ‘ship’ 
tackle’ in New York. The man-hour productivity of easte: 
ports varies from an average of 560 board feet for the sam: 
lines in Boston to 1,050 board feet discharged by ‘ship’s tackle 
in New York.”’ 

The labour productivity in handling bananas has been greatly 
increased by the introduction of mechanical conveyor system 
in recent years. The output per man-hour at the Port of Ne\ 
York was 18.37 stems, second in rank among the seven port 
checked. Installation of conveyors for elevating bananas fron 
ship’s hold increased man-hour output by nearly 50 per cent 
in 1928 compared to 1925. 

In discharging wet hides the output per man-hour at New 
York averaged .78 long tons per man-hour or about average of 
the four ports checked. 
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In the handling of linseed, the output per man-hour in long 
tons amounted to 2.39, nearly double the output at the other 
Atlantic port shown. 

In discussing the longshore labour conditions in the ports of 
the United States, the report of the Department of Labour 
cites New York as in rather an unenviable position of being 
the leading example of a port in which labour has not been 
decasualized. The Department defines the characteristics of 
a port which has not been. decasualized as follows :— 

(1) A large, highly immobile body of workers scattered over 
the entire water front and ignorant of the actual time 
and place where work is to be had. 

A large number of individual employers each aiming to 
create as large a reservoir of labour as he may need 
to satisfy his maximum demands, thus increasing the 
total supply of workers to a number far in excess of 
the demands of the entire port. 
Complete dependence of the job of the longshoreman on 
the good will of the foreman and on chance. 
Conditions of hiring longshore labour which, because 
of the autocratic power concentrated in the hands of 
the foreman, pave the wav for unfair practices. 
(5) Periods of enforced idleness, alternating with 
stretches of hard labour. 


(3 


(4 


long 


Summarizing the wage situation the report says: ‘‘ Briefly, 
the longshore labour situation in New York may be summarized 
as follows: On the one hand, a considerable percentage of 
longshoremen making high wages, and a smaller proportior 
with very high earnings; on the other hand, a large number 
of casual workers, with indeterminate but undoubtedly low 
earnings, and a very low standard of living; afid finally, a 
very large body of longshoremen with earnings between these 
two extremes.’’ 

‘* The longshore labour conditions in the other Atlantic ports 
differ from those of New York primarily because of the great 
difference in the size of these ports as compared with New 
York. In New York the Chelsea pier section alone supplies 
work to more longshoremen than any other port on the Atlantic 
or any other port in the country. Undoubtedly, as far as size 
is concerned, New York stands in a class by itself, and this 
difference must be considered in any comparison made with this 
port.”’ 


Commerce at Port Newark. 

Total receipts by vessel at Port Newark during the month 
of June, 1932, amounted to 24,466 tons, as compared with 
18,438 tons in the same month last year, a decline of 49.5 
per cent. The volume of lumber unloaded from steamers and 
lighters was 138,335 tons or 8,890,000 board feet, being 
58 per cent. below that of the same period a year ago. Ship- 
ments of lumber from Port Newark into the interior amounted 
to 14,702,000 board feet, of which 5,087,000 moved by railroad, 
and 9,615,000 feet by truck. 

Receipts by vessel of cargo other than lumber dropped 34 
per cent. from the figure for the corresponding period in 1931, 
being 11,131 tons as against 16,871 tons. The number of 
steamers arriving in June, 1932, was 27, which was four more 
than in June, 1931. 

The water-borne receipts at Port Newark for the first six 
months of the vear shows a net decline of 10 per cent. under 
similar period in 1931. Lumber dropped 38 per cent., and 
cargo other than lumber gained 39 per cent. 


Water-borne Receipts at Port Newark: January—June. 
Net Change 


1932 1931 Amount Per Cent 
All Commodities (tons) 209.913 233,593 —23,680 —10.1 
Lumber (board feet) 61,292.009 99,181,000 —37,889,000 —38.2 
Other Commodities (tons) ... 117,975 84,821 - 33,154 + 39.2 





Steamship Passenger Traffic. 

Since the first of the year, 223,932 passengers arrived or 
sailed via the Port of New York aboard vessels in foreign 
service. This is approximately 50,000 passengers less than 
the number reported for the same period last vear. 

The number of alien departures is far in excess of the alien 








arrivals, in some months almost twice as much. 

InBounD— Mav. 1932 Mav. 1931 
Aliens, Immigrant 52 6! 
Aliens, Non-Immigrant ... 7.135 9,374 
U.S. Citizens... 13,047 15,338 

Total 21,708 27,351 

OvurBounpD— 

Aliens, Emigrant om 4.715 2.931 
Aliens, Non-Emigrant 8,369 10,236 
U.S. Citizens... 14,426 15,719 
Total 27,510 28,886 

Total Inbound and Outbound 49,218 56,237 
Total for Five Months os 223,932 272,670 
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Steamship Sailings. 


During the month of June, 326 vessels sailed from New 
York direct to foreign ports, an increase of 30 sailings over 
the number reported for the month previous. However, this 
is still 58 less than the June, 1931, direct sailings. 

Tankers are using the Port of New York in steadily increas- 
ing numbers, and each month the number of these oil carriers 
sailing to foreign and other domestic ports shows substantial 
gains over last year. 

Sailings to the Pacific Coast are down somewhat, and there 
has also been a reduction in service to New England points 
via Long Island Sound. 

On Saturday, June 25th, the peak day of the month, a total 
of 81 sailings was reported from this port, and 36 of these 
were in foreign service, including 5 to the United Kingdom, 
5 to North European ports, 2 to Spain, 2 te the Adriatic, 8 
to the West Indies, 4 to the River Plate, 2 to the Far East, 
3 to Canadian Atlantic ports and 2 tankers. Of the 45 sailings 
in domestic service, 3 were direct to the Pacific Coast. § to 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports, 11 tankers and 3 coal carriers. 


Grain Exports. 


Grain exports from the Port of New York for the month 
of May, 1932, amounting to 4,717,000 bushels, was 38 per 
cent. less than for the corresponding month last vear. Experts 
of domestic grains continue to be greater than in 1981, 


May May 
1932 131 Net Chance 
Bushels Bushels Amount Per Cent 
Domestic and Canadian Grain 4,717,000 7,621,000 2,901,000 83.1 
Domestic Grain 1,439,000 1,075,000 + 864 C00 + 33.9 
Canadian Grain 8,278,000 6,516,000 3.28,000 19.9 


For the first five months ending May, the exports of grain 
from the port shows a net decline of 28 per cent., in spite of 
the substantial gain in exports of the domestic product. 





January-May 


1932 1931 Net Change 
Bushels Bushels Amount Per Cent. 
Domestic and Canadian Grain 20,003,000 27,637,000 —7,634.000 —27.6 
Domestic Grain 7,026,000 2,191,000 +4,832,000 4220.2 
Canadian Grain 12,977,009 25,443,000 —12.466,000 49.0 


Receipts of Grain and Visible Supply at the Port of New York. 

The receipts of grain, domestic and Canadian, at the Port 
of New York during the month of June, 1932, amounted to 
4,199,304 bushels, a decline of 25 per cent. as compared with 
the volume of receipts during the same month last vear. Of 
the total amount, 518,200 bushels arrived by rail, and 3,681,004 
bushels by canal. 


RECEIPTS (Bushels) 





June June Net Change 

° 1932 1931 Amount Per Cent 
Wheat vin 3,664,378 4,001,500 $37,122 8.4 
Barley sia —_ —_ 1,296,000 —1,296.000 100 0 
Corn 140,221 60,300 179.921 1182.5 
Oats 253.105 166,800 + 86,305 +51.7 
Rve 141,600 66.700 +74,.900 + 112.2 
All Grain 4,199,301 5,591,300 1.391.996 24.9 


For the six months ending June, 1932, the receipts of grain 
at the port, compared with the corresponding period last year, 
were as follows :— 


RECEIPTS (Bushels) 


January—J une Net Change 


1932 1931 Amount Per Cent 
Total Grain... 20,036,096 29,681,800 9,645,204 —8$32.5 
Wheat 17,510.727 24,678,500 —7,167,773 —29.0 
All Other 2,525,369 5,002,800 —2,477,431 49.5 


The visible supply of grain in the port, both in elevators and 
afloat, on July 2nd, 1932, and on July 4th, 1931, which is the 
nearest comparable date, was as follows :— 


VISIBLE SUPPLY (Bushel-). 





July 2 1932 July 4, 1931 Amount Per Cent. 
Wheat eos 4,062,000 1,686,000 + 2,376,000 +140.9 
Barley 4,000 67,000 —63,000 94.0 
Corn 51,000 —- + 51,000 — 
Oats 176,000 34,000 + 142,000 +417.6 
Rve 436,000 67,000 + 369,000 +550 7 
All Grain 4,.729,00) 1,854,000 + 2,875,000 + 155.1 
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(Continued from page 316) 


The Warehouses. 

O far the description given in this article has confined 
itself to the methods employed for the transhipment of 
goods and to their bearing upon the design of the 
port. In a port of world-wide importance, however, 

the goods discharged are not always directly transferred to 
some other means of conveyance. In Hamburg, too, the 
need for an adjustment of demand and supply has become 
more and more urgent in proportion as the volume of trade 
passing through the port has increased. Such an adjustment 
necessitates the storage of the goods in special warehouses. 
Quay operation and warehousing work are essentially differ- 
ent in their aims and methods, and are therefore performed on 
entirely separate premises. In Hamburg, moreover, their 
management is looked after by entirely different undertakings. 
Transit sheds are mainly intended for the temporary reception 
of goods, but not for their prolonged storage. When the 
discharge is completed, they must be emptied again as rapidly 
as the instructions received from consignees allow, so that room 
may be provided for the next sea-going vessel and her cargo, 
because any delay in the despatch of the vessels must be 
avoided and the expensive sheds must be used in such a wat 





is within easy reach of the Stock Exchange and the City. 
Its seventeen warehouse blocks cover the long but narrow island 
which is surrounded by Ericus-Graben, Brookthorhafen, and 
Sandthorquai on one side, and by Zollcanal and Binnenhafen 
on the other, and which extends from Oberhafen in the east 
to Niederhafen in the west. It occupies the northernmost 
section of the Free Port area. Each of the two (or three) 
rows of warehouses has a road connection on one side and is 
adjacent to a canal, suitable for rivercraft, on the other. This 
means that the pier facilities are accessible from there by lorries 
or by lighters. Railway connection, except in the case of a 
few warehouses on Sandthorquai, has been dispensed with, 
because, generally speaking, the harbour railway is not intended 
to move goods from one part of the harbour to another. In 
addition to the Quay Warehouse ‘‘A’’ already mentioned the 
company operates another large warehouse (Quay Warehouse 
‘**B’’) near the western extremity of Brookthorhafen. 

The second group of warehouses owned ty the company 
consists of eight buildings situated on the left bank of the 
river, on the contiguous banks of Saalehafen and Moldauhafen, 
two basins provided with rivercraft depth. These warehouse 
premises are lower than those referred to above. 

A considerable number of private warehousing 








Frozen Meat is discharged at No. 73 Cold Storage Shed, Auguste Victoria Quay. 


as to be of maximum advantage to all parties. For analogous 
reasons the goods intended to be loaded must not be delivered 
until just before the arrival of the vessel that is to receive them. 
Whenever the transfer from one means of transportation to 
another cannot be effected as speedily as required, it becomes 
necessary—in the majority of instances—to have the goods 
warehoused fer a longer or shorter period. As Hamburg is 
one of the principal entrepots for goods in transit to other 
destinations, there are always—even under normal conditions— 
large quantities of goods which have to be disposed of in this 
way; and as the greater part of such cargo is intended for 
or has arrived from overseas countries, the warehousing 
business has to be overwhelmingly concentrated in the Free 
Port area. 

Such are the principles that lie at the root of the very 
considerable warehousing business conducted in the Port of 
Hamburg. ‘The floor space available in the warehouses covers 
a larger area than that available in the pier sheds, that of 
the latter, indeed, only being just about equal to that of the 
public warehouses (Hamburger Freihafen-Lagerhaus-Gesell- 
schaft) alone, besides which numerous privately-owned concerns 
are scattered throughout the Free Port area and the rest of 
the harbour. 

No attempt has been made in the Port of Hamburg to build 
the transit sheds and the warehouses in close proximity to one 
another; nor has it been found practicable to erect the majority 
of the warehouses close to deep water. An outstanding excep- 
tion is the Quay Warehouse *‘A’’ on Schiffbauerhafen. 

All the warehouses operated by the Freihafen-Lagerhaus- 
Gesellschaft are built in two compact groups occupying different 
parts of the Free Port area, viz., one on each side of the 
river. The grovp on the right bank, a veritable warehouse 
town nearly a mile long and more than three hundred feet wide, 
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concerns have also settled in the Free Port area, 
inost of their premises being located on Grenz- 
canal and Reiherstieg and on the canals branching 
off from these waterways... Special mention 
should be made of the grain warehouse owned by 
the Getreide-Lagerhaus-Gesellschaft . which ‘is 
situated at the upper end of Kuhwarderhafen and 


is equipped with compressed-air discharging 
appliances. In the same neighbourhood, adjoin- 
ing Sheds Nos. 69 and 70, the Lager- und 
Speditionsgesellschaft owns some warehouses 


which, as regards their situation, resemble the 
above-mentioned Quay Warehouse ‘‘A’’ inas- 
much as they are also located near deep water. 
Among the remaining premises 
situated on deep water are those operated by 
Messrs. Nathan, Philipp and Co. on Grenzcanal 
and the storage place for foreign timber on 
Hachmannkai (Rosshafen) used by Messrs. J. F. 
Miller und Sohn. Finally, there are numerous 
warehouses in the older portions of the City (and 
therefore outside the Free Port), which, generally 
speaking, have waterway connection with the 
harbour area by means of the Alster and the 
narrow canals (called Fleete) intersecting those 
parts. 

The warehouses equipped with 
plant are described elsewhere in this article. 


warehousing 


cold-storage 


Railway Fagilities. 

It is but natural that the general design of the Port of 
Hamburg should be determined, in the first place, by the 
needs of its water-borne traffic, although it goes without saying 
that those of its land-borne traffic have by no means been 
lost sight of. This is most clearly seen in regard to its rail- 
road facilities. The importance of the goods receiving stations 
and the loading installations in the harbour can be properly 
appreciated only within the framework of an account dealing 
with the entire railway system of the Free City of Hamburg 
and the neighbouring districts. 

Hamburg is one of the most impertant German citics with 
respect to the extent of her rail traffic.’ By far the largest 
percentage of this traffic emanates from the harbour, although, 
as has been stated, the latter is by no means a pronounced 
‘* railway harbour.’’ Despite the fact that the up-river barges 
very considerably relieve the railways as regards the trans- 
portation of merchandise to and from the Port of Hamburg, 
its rail traffic with its hinterland—as may be inferred from the 
extensive facilities scattered throughout the area—is also very 
important. 

The subjoined description takes no account of the passenger 
traffic. The facilities provided for the goods traffic are {1) 
shunting stations, (2) goods receiving stations, (3) distribution 
shunting centres, (4) loading sidings and track connections 
between the various stations. 

The incoming trains are first sent to the shunting stations 
which, as regards their size and their situation, but not as 
regards their number, correspond to the six main lines of 
traffic enumerated earlier in this article and to their relative 
importance. Three such stations have been found sufficient, 
viz., Wilhelmsburg for the lines from the south (Hanover), 
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south-west (Bremen), and west (Cuxhaven), the junction of 
which is at Harburg; Rothenburgsort for those from the east 
(Berlin) and north-east (Liibeck); and Eidelstedt for those from 
the north (Kiel). 

Wilhelmsburg has the largest accommodation (4,500 trucks 
daily), Eidelstedt (4,000 trucks) taking the second, and Rothen- 
burgsort (3,000 trucks) and third place respectively. The 
figures given in brackets, however, do not convey a correct 
impression of the demands the three stations are expected to 
satisfy. Eidelstedt, the most modern of them, does indeed 
suffice for the needs of the traffic from the north, but the two 
others are no longer adequate. Rothenburgsort is now 
required to serve as a loading station as well, and will soon 
have to cede its function as a shunting station for the eastern 
and north-eastern traffic to a new station further east on the 
line to Berlin now in course of construction. The new station 
will be of very large dimensions. It will be named after the 
locality where it is situated, viz., Billwarder, and will be 
connected with a separate goods distributing station for the 
Billwarder industrial district. 

Wilhelmsburg, too, no longer satisfies modern requirements. 
Local conditions there, as at Rothenburgsort, prevent any 
material extension of the site, and it has been decided to 
relieve it of part of its traffic. This will make it necessary 
to break up and to rearrange the trains arriving from the 
south and south-west before thev reach Wilhelmsburg. The 
former sorting station at Meckelfeld on the line from Hanover, 
south of Harburg, is now subjected to structural alterations 
to make it suitable for its new task, which is to distribute the 
incoming trains among Wilhelmsburg and_ Billwarder. 

In order, however, to carry this plan into effect and to 


with Hamburg-Sid—those of the newly opened-up Ross 
harbour area. 

At the two main harbour stations the trucks that compose the 
trains arriving there from the shunting stations are distributed 
over the quays and private sidings, and those arriving from the 
latter are collected. The stations also attend to the clearance of 
the goods through the customs, because they are located in 
the Free Port area, whereas the shunting stations are all 
situated on Customs Union territorv. 

Kai-rechts Station is situated at the rear of the quay sheds 
on Versmannquai, on the northern shore of Baakenhafen. Its 
northern limit coincides with the customs frontier. It is con- 
nected with the goods receiving station of Hamburg-H or 
Hannoverscher Bahnhof located in the area of the Customs 
Union just across the customs boundary. The length of the 
tracks of Kai-rechts Station is 74 miles. Including its loading 
sidings, it can accommodate up to 750 trucks. Its eastern 
limit is formed by the Elbe bridges. The recently completed 
third Elbe bridge is intended to connect it with the stations 
situated in the Free Port on the left bank of the river, and 
this connection nowhere crosses the customs frontier. Kai- 
rechts serves the requirements of thirty-nine quay sheds, six 
warehouses, four industrial concerns (including the gasworks 
en Grosser Grasbrook between Strandhafen and Magdeburger 
Hafen) and the coal transhipment plant on Kirchenpauerquai. 

Most of the vessels served by Kai-rechts are engaged in the 
European trade or on the African berth. Package freight forms 
the major part of their cargoes, and the discharging of con- 
signments of southern fruit is one of the functions specially 
attended to by this station. 

The second of the chief harbour stations, viz., Hamburg-Siid, 

is situated south of the main Elbe on the northern 








Twelve Loading Bridges are available for the discharging of Coal and Ore 
Steamers in Kohlenschiffhaven. 


deviate from Wiihelmsburg the trains intended for Billwarder, 
it will be necessary to construct a connecting line between 
Billwarder and Meckelfeld. This line will be known as Siidliche 
Giiterumgehungsbahn. It will start at the eastern end of Bill- 
wirder Station and cross the Dove Elbe, Gose Elbe, and the 
main river in a south-westerly direction. Its continuation in 
the opposite direction will be the Nérdliche Giterumgehungs- 
bahn, which will skirt the outlying districts of Hamburg in 
a huge curve via the goods receiving stations of Barmbeck and 
Lokstedt and effect a connection between the Billwarder 
and Eidelstedt shunting stations. In Hamburg it has been 
found necessary to thus divert the goods traffic because the 
Junction Railway connecting Hamburg and Altona can no 
longer cope with the enormous goods traffic from the east 
and south to the north thal moves over its four tracks. Just 
as the Siidliche Giiterumgelungsbahn is to link up the southern 
and south-western traffic with Billwarder, a branch of the 
Nordliche Giiterumgehungsbahn starting at Wandsbek connects 
with it the traffic from the north-east (Liibeck). Its present 
terminus, howeyer is not Billwarder, but—pending the comple- 
tion of that station—Rothenburgsort. 

The shunting stations just enumerated have to serve the 
needs of the goods receiving stations of the district, including 
the operation of the traffic to and from the harbour. 

The two main harbour stations are Kai-rechts on the right, 
and Hamburg-Siid on the left bank of the Elbe. There are 
also two subsidiary stations of local importance, viz., one in 
the Peute district connected with Wilhelmsburg only, and one 
at Ross. The former is intended to serve the needs of the 
Peute industrial district, and the latter—which is connected 


= shore of Spreehafen and Veddelkanal and extends 
from the entrance of Saalehafen to Reiherstieg. 
It is much larger than Kai-rechts. It serves the 
needs of forty-nine quay sheds—from which big 
trans-oceanic freighters are despatched, and 
which, generally speaking, are much more 
spacious than those on the right bank of the 
river—as well as those of a considerable number 
of warehouses and storage places (including very 
extensive coal depéts) and numerous industrial 
concerns (including the large shipyards). The 
total number of undertakings connected with this 
station is 144, and the total length of tracks is 
36 miles. The average number of trucks handled 
daily is about 2,000, but the maximum capacity 
of the station is as much as 3,000. More than 
4,100 trucks can be accommodated by the loading 
and siding tracks belonging to the station. The 
true significance of these figures can only be 
grasped if we bear in mind that the clearance 
through the customs alone takes several hours 
and that a good deal of complicated shunting is 
required in connection with it. The Ross Station 
on the south bank of Rosskanal is intended to 
relieve Hamburg-Siid. It is only partly completed 
so far and the length of its tracks is about five 
miles. 

For the time being, Hamburg-Siid also attends to the rail 
traffic needs of the section of the port situated west of the 
K6éhlbrand. Waltershof is connected with the railroad system 
by a train ferry across the Kéhlbrand and Finkenwarder by 
a bridge across the K6hlfleth. 

The growing needs of traffic have now required a further 
extension of the port facilities in the Waltershof section, and 
the train ferry is no longer adequate to cope with them. 
The Waltershof Railway is intended to serve as an additional 
means of communication. It branches off from the line from 
Hamburg to Cuxhaven and eliminates Hamburg-Siid altogether. 
It starts at Hausbruch and proceeds in a northerly direction 
to Waltershof. The Waltershof terminus will occupy a site 
between the K6hifleth and Griesenwarder Hafen. The 
K6éhlibrand train ferry will continue to be used even after 
the completion of the Waltershof rail connection. 

The functions of the railway stations, etc., in the Free Port 
are supplemented by the numerous private sidings and by the 
sidings serving the loading places for sea-going vessels. The 
former are merely used in connection with the loading and 
unloading of trucks, whereas the latter, in addition, are 
employed for classifving the trains in such a way that trucks 
serving the same quay sheds are grouped together. To effect 
the necessary shunting, a number of tracks—generally three, 
but sometimes four or five—have been constructed behind the 
rows of quay sheds with numerous sets of single points. One 
—or, in the case of the most modern sheds, two—additional 
loading sidings are provided between the sheds and the water’s 
edge in order to enable the shipments arriving by rail to be 
transferred to the vessels direct. The whole system of tracks 
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on the quays may be regarded as an adjunct to the harbour 
stations. 

Two of the goods receiving stations situated in the Customs 
Union part of the harbour have already been mentioned. They 
are Industriebahnhof Peute on the left bank of the river, which 
is independent of Hamburg-Siid and Hannoverscher Bahnhof 
on the right bank adjacent to Bahnhof Kai-rechts. Peute 
station is located south of Miiggenburger Kanal on a site that 
belongs partly to Hamburg and partly to Prussia. The length 
of its tracks is $4 miles.’ Hannoverscher Bahnhof (called 
Hamburg-Han or Hamburg-H for short) has waterway con- 
nections on the Oberhafen-Canal and Oberhafen side where the 
necessary loading plant is also provided. It has accommodation 
for 600 trucks. The swing bridge across Oberhafen-Canal 
connects it with Rothenburgsort, and that across Oberhafen 
with the Hamburg Central Station (Hauptbahnhof). 

The greater part of the railroad facilities described so far 
(total length of track 235 miles) constitutes the Port of Ham- 
burg Railway (Hamburger Hafenbahn). It has been constructed 
and is being maintained by the Hamburg Government, and 
new extensions are added whenever the needs of traffic require 
it. 

For completeness’ sake the foregoing enumeration of goods 
receiving stations in the Port of Hamburg must be supple- 
mented by the addition of a few others also situated in Greater 
Hamburg. The loading station of Hamburg-B (Berliner 
Bahnhof) with accommodation for 800 trucks and the station 
of the Liibeck-Biichener Eisenbahngesellschaft with accommo- 
dation for 170 trucks are both connected with Rothenburgsort 
Shunting Station. Bahnhof Sternschanze (200 trucks), a station 
on the Hamburg-Altona Junction Railway (Stadtbahn), serves 
the special needs of the cattle traffic. Two additional loading 
stations are located in the northern districts of Hamburg, viz., 
at Barmbeck (200 trucks) and Ohlsdorf (30 trucks). Finally, 
there are certain stations in the neighbouring cities of Altona 
and Harburg-W ilhelmsburg—equipped with extensive quay and 
industrial sidings—that must also be looked upon as parts of 
the great rail traffic organisation that serves greater Hamburg. 

The railroad facilities described can accommodate—in their 
present state of completeness—about 11,000 trucks. This 
accommodation will considerably increase after the extensions 
already referred to have been added. 











Five-ton Automatic Grab Cranes for Bulk Goods, Holthusenkai. 


The foregoing accounts shows that the two principal links 
connecting the port with its hinterland supplement each other 
in their respective tasks. They take charge of the goods 
arriving from overseas destinations as promptly as possible and 
deliver in good time the consignments intended for sea-going 
vessels. The excellent communications between the basins for 
rivercraft and the goods receiving stations on the one hand, 
and the quays for sea-going vessels on the other, ensure the 
speedy and reliable co-operation of these three important 
adjuncts to traffic. 


Road Traffic in the Harbour. 


Whereas the tracks of the Port of Hamburg Railway are 
chiefly used to connect the loading places in the harbour with 
the railway system of the hinterland (which means that they 
serve the needs of long-distance traffic), local harbour trafhic--- 
or at least that part of it that moves on land—is principally 
effected by road vehicles. Every day an immense number of 
vehicles enter the harbour area from the goods receiving 
stations outside the harbour and from the numerous storage 
places and industrial works of the big city in order to convey 
merchandise to the quayside and vice versa. The motor lorry 
with or without trailer has begun to take more and more 
the place of the horse-drawn lorry, and has even entered into 





successful competition with the railway for long-distance traffic. 
The result is that very considerable demands are made on the 
roads in the harbour. This, of course, applies with particular 
force to the approach roads from the city. 

As regards the part of the harbour located on the right bank 
of the Elbe—which is mainly reserved for the package-freight 
tratiic—its chief road connection with the ‘‘old city’’ (Alstadt) 
is via Kornhausbriicke, a bridge that crosses the Zollcanal 
about halfway down its length. From there vehicular traffic 
radiates in all directions and reaches every part of the Grosser 
Grasbrook harbour basins. Four additional road bridges on 
the edge of the city relieve the pressure on the principal 
approach road. 

The division of the harbour area located on the left bank 
of the river has road connection with the city in two places, 
each of which is the centre of very dense traffic. One is near 
the up-river boundary of sea-going traffic where two road 
bridges cross the Elbe, one being situated within, and the 
other without the Free Port area. The other is near the 
centre of the whole port at a place where the connection of 
the two banks is affected by the Elbe Tunnel. This important 
piece of engineering consists of two parallel tube shafts and 
enables vehicles and pedestrians to cross the Elbe from St. 
-auli to Steinwarder and vice versa below the river bed. Two 
systems of roads connect these two traffic centres with the 
main artery of road traffic which extends lengthwise from 
Saalehafen to Kéhlbrand. 


From the two main thoroughfares intersecting the harbour 
minor ones branch off in all directions, especially to the loading 
and discharging places of the sea-going vessels berthed along- 
side the quays, where direct connections are established with 
the transhipment facilities on the quays. 

Up to now the Waltershof harbour basins that are in course 
of construction have no road connection with the rest of the 
harbour area. Vehicular traffic to and from that part, how- 
ever, is but small and its needs are looked after by the train 
ferry. It is believed that this means of communication will 
prove sufficient for some time to come, because the Waltershof 
area has been provisionally reserved for the transhipment of 
bulk goods, and their conveyance usually takes place by rail 
or by lighter. 


The Facilities for Passenger Traffic. 


Apart from the needs of the road-borne goods 
trafic in the harbour those of the passenger 
trafic are very considerable indeed. If we bear 
in mind that, on an average, the harbour pro- 
vides employment for 60,000 workmen and that 
it is also frequented by numerous business men, 
officials, and ship’s passengers—whose numbers 
it is impossible to from statistical 
sources—we obtain an approximate idea of the 
extent of this trafiic. The difficulties connected 
with its organisation are certainly not lessened 
by the fact that the area available for residential 
purposes in the State of Hamburg is very limited. 
The harbour and the residential section 
have only been able to expand in opposite direc- 
tions, viz., the former towards the west and the 
latter towards the north. Both the topographical 
situation and considerations connected with the 
interests of shipping have prevented the provision 
of additional residential quarters within the 
harbour area or in close proximity to it. Traffic facilities have 
therefore to be provided for no less than about eighty thousand 
persons journeying to and from the harbour area twice daily, 
viz., before and after working hours. On a rough estimate 
about 80 per cent. of these persons have to cross the Elbe. 





ascertain 


section 


The only rigid connections between the two river banks are 
the three bridges and the tunnel. The distance between them is 
24 miles. Alone they are insufficient to cope with the enormous 
traffic, so that they have to be supplemented by water connec- 
tions. This public service is performed by 68 fast ferry steamers 
of large type, each with accommodation for a number of persons 
ranging from 125 to 2,200. There are regular services at all 
hours of the day. Moreover, most of the large shipyards, 
steamship companies, and other private undertakings convey 
their employees to and from their places of work in boats of 
their own. Finally, there are the boats of the so-called 
Jollenfaihrer (watermen) plying between the shore and the ocean- 
going vessels berthed in midstream, and a large number of 
State-owned and private launches. 


So large and brisk a traffic requires a considerable number of 
landing stages. The cityward bank of the river is lavishly 
equipped with them, the biggest of all being the St. Pauli 
Landing Stages. They not only serve the needs of the harbour, 
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but also those of the vessels engaged in services between 
Hamburg on the one hand and Harburg-Wilhelmsburg, the 
Lower Elbe stations, and the North Sea bathing resorts on 
the other. The most suitable landing places for the purposes 
of the general passenger traffic in the harbour are the pro- 
jecting headlands (locally called Héfte) of the narrow peninsulas 
separating adjacent harbour basins. These and numerous 
other places, e.g., the bases of the peninsulas just referred 
to, are provided with landing facilities wherever the needs of 
the traffic have made such provision desirable. The total 
number of these facilities is 400. 


The Free Port and the Customs Facilities. 

The adoption of the Free Port principle has enabled Hamburg 
to greatly accelerate the despatch of vessels. The latter are 
not subjected to any custom-house examination on entering 
either the Elbe estuary or the Free Port area, nor are the goods 
carried by them liable to any customs dues. During the trip 
up the Elbe the pilot—who is sworn in as a customs officer— 
sees to it that the customs regulations are duly complied with. 
His presence is shown by the black and white customs ensign 
which is hoisted as soon as the ship enters the estuary of the 
Elbe. During the night a green and white stern light is used 
for the same purpose. Once the goods have arrived within 
the Free Port, they may be discharged, sorted, and stored 
without the payment of any customs duty and without any 
customs supervision. They may, indeed, be manipulated in 
any way to which goods are usually submitted when they are 
in port. In the older section of the Free Port, i.e., in the 
district east of the Kéhlbrand, raw materials may even be 
converted into semi-finished articles without paying the duty. 
This latter regulation has greatly promoted the development of 
the port into a centre of the transit trade by sea, and has 
caused numerous industries to settle there in addition to the 
old-established shipbuilding industry. The advantages they 
enjoy consist in the duty-free admission of the raw material, 
the duty-free exportation of the semi-finished products, and 
the saving of the cost of transport between the place of manu- 
facture and the seaport. 

The duty only becomes payable when goods intended to be 
imported into the Customs Union territory cross the Free Port 
boundary. For better control, goods are only allowed to 
enter or leave the Free Port at a few places where customs 
officers are stationed. Elsewhere the customs boundary is 
carefully protected by special contrivances, both ashore and 
on the water. 

The Free Port area, the older parts east of the Kéhlbrand and 
the new additions on Waltershof, include between them prac- 
tically the whole of the basins for sea-going vessels and those 
for rivercraft. The older section covers 2,700 and the new 
additions 1,175 acres. 

The customs boundaries of the two sections are carefully 
guarded by high iron railings on shore and by floating palisades 
where they run across water spaces. Openings of more or 
less considerable width are only provided at the entrances of 
the various basins, in the Kuhwarder Vorhafen, and in Park- 
hafen, where the work of supervision is carried out with the 
aid of customs launches. 

The customs supervision of the harbour railway stations and 
of the gates by which traffic enters and leaves the Free Port, 
as well as all clearance matters, are attended to by the eight 
chief custom-houses and their branch offices. Each chief 
custom-house is situated near the boundary of the Free Port 
area, and the custom-house surveyors attached to each also take 
charge of the customs matters connected with the various 
municipal districts. From what has been said so far it follows 
that no duties are collected from any sea-going vessels entering 
or leaving the Free Port, with which the custom-house authority 
naturally does not interfere, and that the custom-houses merely 
look after matters connected with the pedestrian, vehicular and 
local waterway traffic. 

It may be assumed that the forty-three customs stations of 
various kinds by which the customs boundary is controlled will 
always be able to cope with the traffic, however heavy it may 
be. 


The Industries Domiciled in the Port. 

Some prominent industrial undertakings have always been 
domiciled in the harbour area. The tendency on the part of 
industries to migrate from the interior parts of Germany and 
to settle in the seaports became particularly noticeable when 
it was found necessary to cut down expenses, especially the 
cost of the transportation of raw materials and manufactured 
articles. Hamburg, too, found herself obliged to open up ad- 
ditional industrial districts within and in close proximity to her 
harbour in order to satisfy the demands for sites with water- 
way connection. 

The advantages enjoyed by works domiciled in the Free 
Port consist in saving (1) the cost of transportation from the 


place of production to the place of transhipment and (2) the 
duty ordinarily payable on imported raw materials. Hence, 
most of the Free Port industries—with the exception of the 
ship-building industry, which has always been settled there— 
belong to the class of those by which raw materials are con- 
verted into semi-manufactured articles. These, of course, 
largely contribute to the considerable export and import trade 
with overseas countries. Generally speaking, most of the in- 
dustrial concerns of Hamburg dependent on the supply of im- 
ported raw materials are domiciled within or close to the har- 
bour area, though not necessarily in the Free Port, and the 
majority of these, too, enjoy the advantage of possessing 
direct waterway communication with the harbour basins. 

The shipbuilding industry and its allied industries, especially 
those engaged in the production of boilers, ship’s engines, and 
ship’s equipment, are domiciled both in the Free Port and in 
the Customs Union part of the harbour. The most recent 
addition to the number of big yards, viz., the Deutsche Werft 
(established in 1916), is not located in the Free Port area. Its 
yard at Finkenwarder covers 94 acres. Its principal slipways 
on Finkenwarder directly adjoin the main stream and admit of 
considerable extensions. The most easterly of the inlets cut 
into the land is suitably arranged for equipment purposes, and 
plants for the building of small vessels have been installed 
near the mouth of the Kéhlfleth channel. The older ones among 
the big shipyards, without exception, occupy sites in the Free 
Port. That of Messrs. Blohm & Voss, for instance (140 acres, 
established in 1877), is located in the Steinwarder district be- 
tween the Northern Elbe and Kuhwarderhafen, the northern 
bank of which is used by the firm as an equipment quay. There, 
among others, the biggest crane in the Port of Hamburg (of a 
capacity of 250 tons) may be seen. Messrs. Blohm & Voss, 
like all other yards, not only turn out cargo steamers and high- 
class passenger boats, but also undertake repairs. They own 
several floating docks, the largest of which are capable of lift- 
ing the biggest ships ever built. Floating docks are the only 
kind of docks to be met in the port: there are no graving docks 
whatever. Part of Kuhwarderhafen has been provided with a 
greater depth than the rest in order to accommodate the large 
dock of Messrs. Blohm & Voss. The other docks are located 
near the main river and in the Werfthafen basin (a branch of 
the Vorhafen), where new vessels are launched. The oldest- 
established of the big Hamburg yards is the Reiherstieg 
Schiffswerft (Reiherstieg-Deutsche Werft-A. G.), dating back 
to 1853. It occupies an area of 22 acres on both sides of the 
Reiherstieg, and is separated from the site used by Messrs. 
Blohm & Voss by the yard of Messrs. H. C. Stilcken Sohn 
(1858; 8 acres), so that the whole river front between Vorhafen 
and Grenzcanal is utilised for shipbuilding purposes. Further 
south, in the Ross district, is the area used by Messrs. Howaldts- 
Werke A.G., a firm which also carries on the shipbuilding 
business on a site occupying the western bank of the Vorhafen 
basin, inside the Free Port district. The preceding enumera- 
tion of shipbuilding yards might be supplemented by a long 
list of smaller concerns. Between them the Hamburg yards 
can turn out any type of vessel, from the biggest ocean liner 
to the smallest launch, barge or lighter, and they are also pre- 
pared to undertake any kind of repair work that may be re- 
quired of them. 

Apart from the big shipyards there are but few industrial 
works domiciled in the harbour that occupy sites adjacent to 
water spaces deep enough for seagoing vessels. Their number 
includes the Municipal Gasworks on Grosser Grasbrook, west 
of Magdeburger Hafen, which receive their coal from the sea- 
going vessels direct; the Norddeutsche Kohlen-und Koks- 
Werke on Indiaquai (Indiahafen), and a few others situated 
near the northern (deep-water) part of Reiherstieg. 

Most of the industrial establishments, however, have to be 
content with sites adjacent to canals with rivercraft depth. 
There, too, industrial sites are leased to such concerns only as 
can show that their settlkement in the harbour area does not 
conflict with the interests of the port as a whole, and that it is 
essential for them to be thus connected with it. This, there- 
fore, chiefly applies to the exporting industries. 

The Port of Hamburg comprises three large industrial dis- 
tricts, each of which has been equipped for its intended purpose 
by adequate levelling-up and by the provision of canals, roads, 
and railway facilities. The oldest of the three is the Free Port 
industrial district on Kleiner Grasbrook and Steinwarder. It 
is intersected by canals branching off from the main river and 
the Reiherstieg and having a width of 100 to 160-ft., and has 
excellent rail connection with Hamburg-Siid railroad station. 

The other two industrial districts are located east of the Elbe 
bridges in the Customs Union section of the port. The one 
south of the river, viz., the Veddel and Peute district, has 
already been opened up almost completely. Miggenburger 


(continued on page 343) 
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Closing of Rothesay Dock. 


NE of the most important decisions arrived at by the 
Clyde Navigation Trustees for some time past was 
decided at the annual meeting on the 2nd August as 
to the closing of Rothesay Dock, which is the prin- 

cipal Mineral and Coal Dock of their undertaking. 

For a long time past the shipments of coal and the imports 
of iron ore have been showing a marked decrease, due to a 
general falling off of trade. For the past two years there has 
been a consistent closing of Lanarkshire Blast Furnaces, which, 
combined with the fact that the steel works of the West of 
Scotland have been showing a gradual decrease in empioy- 
ment, there has resulted a dwindling of imports of iron ore 
and limestone to very small proportions compared with what 
has originally been looked upon as normal activities of the 
port in these commodities. 

The export of coal has also during the last few years—par- 
ticularly since the disastrous coal strike—been seriously affected, 
and although recently export has been to some extent fairly 
maintained, the Clyde trustees have realised tl:at with the con- 
siderable falling off of trade and revenue they should conserve 
their position and meet this changed state of affairs by con- 
contrating upon the facilities provided elsewhere in their under- 
taking. With this end in view they have arrived at the deci- 
sion for the temporary closing of Rothesay Dock until trading 
conditions merit a further review of the position and_ this 
announcement was duly made at their meeting held on the 2nd 
August by the Deputy Chairman, Mr. Cuthbert, fvho, in mov- 
ing the approval of their recommendations, stated that this 
decision had only been come to with the greatest feelings of 
regret, but pointed out that the state of trade had necessarily 
resulted in the falling off in revenue for the Trust, and referred 
to the prevailing depression which had so adversely affected the 
heavy industries in the West of Scotland, resulting in the im- 
ports of iron ore and limestone being greatly reduced on the 
one hand, and a great falling off of coal export shipments on 
the other. 

The decision of the Clyde Trustees to temporarily close 
Rothesay Dock is undoubtedly a wise one. For a very long 
‘period this dock, which was opened 25 years ago, has only 
been partially employed, and bearing in mind the general de- 
pression in trade and shipping, and particularly the decrease in 
the imports and exports of both coal and iron ore, the Clyde 
Trust is well able to accommodate current requirements in 
other parts of the harbour. In Princes Dock and Queen’s Dock 
they have anple facilities for coping with any additional traffic, 
and their decision, whilst accepted on all hands with regret, is 
generally considered a wise one in view of the present circum- 
stances. 

For a considerable time past it has been realised by close 
students of the position that not only the Clyde but other 
centres of heavy industrial activity were in danger of a con- 
siderable slump in turnover of business. 

From the reprint of the article on page 339 on ‘‘ The Com- 
mercial Development with the Dominions of the Port of 
Glasgow,”’ it will be seen that the Clyde Trustees have not 
been blind to this danger, but have already made provision for 
the development of trade in other directions with the object of 
maintaining their position as one of the foremost ports of the 
country. 

As to the future, so far as it relates to coal and iron ore 
shipments, opinions are divided. There is on the one hand 
the feeling that this trade will be revived to former prosperity. 
On the other hand there is the diverse opinion that the Clyde 
may not rapidly resume its former magnitude of trade in regard 
to these commodities. It speaks well, however, of the man- 
agement of its port that every endeavour is to be made towards 
converting the undertaking into a great general port to deal 
with other commodities, both import and export, with overseas 
countries, having regard to the changing trend of the times. 

In any case, as announced by Mr. Cuthbert, the present de- 
cision to close Rothesay Dock is of a temporary nature only, 
and in expressing the hope that its re-opening will not be long 
delayed, he also gave the assurance to all concerned that this 
important part of the Clyde Trust undertaking will be reopened 
at the shortest possible notice immediately the occasion arises. 





Graving Dock Charges. 


The Clyde Trustees for a long time past have been giving 
consideration to the question of the charges made for the use 
of their graving docks as compared with the charges for the 
use of graving docks owned by private firms on the Clyde. 

These considerations have resulted in the adoption of the 
recommendation that a discount of 10 per cent. be granted 
from the charges made by the trustees for the use of their 


graving docks for the first three tides and that this discount 
come into effect on August 2nd. 


Clyde Rates on Spoolwood. 

Foy a number of years Glasgow was the port of receipt of a 
large tonnage of spoolwood, but some five or six years ago 
this traffic was lost to the Clyde, this particular commodity 
being dealt with through another route. After reviewing the 
position, the trustees have now agreed to reduce their rate on 
spoolwood from Is. 4d. to 6d. per ton on imports foreign of 
1,200 tons and over in one single vessel, with a view to re- 
gaining this traffic for the Clyde. 


Merklands Animal Lairage. 

The Corporation of Glasgow having lodged an application 
for the allowance of an amending bye-law altering the weekly 
market day for the sale of livestock in the Glasgow Cattle 
Market from Wednesday to Monday, the Clyde Trustees had 
lodged their objection, which, together with others, was heard 
before the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, with the result that the 
Sheriff refused the application and disallowed the amending bye- 
law on the ground that among others the proposed change would 
be injurious to the market conducted by the Clyde Trustees at 
Merklands, and would not in the circumstances be fair to them 
were it allowed. 

It might be recalled that some time ago the Clyde Trustees 
took over Merklands Lairage from the control of the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow, and in doing so naturally assumed that in 
adding this responsibility to their undertaking no change 
would be made in the market day by the Corporation in relation 
to the sales of cattle or other impediment placed in the way 
of the successful carrying on of the Lairages. The decision of 
the Sheriff against the proposed change has met with the 
general approval of the meat trade, farming and transport in- 
dustries. 


Dundee Harbour Trust. 


It was reported at a_ recently-held meeting of Dundee 
Harbour Trust that, while during the past twelve months 


there had been no notable increase in trade at the port, the 
year had finished with a credit balance of £8,270 as against a 
‘deficit the previous year of over £5,000. The total revenue 
for the past year was £113,147 and the total expenditure 
£104,876. The export figures gave an unfortunate indication 
of the state of trade locally; it being reported that the revenue 
in this direction was £7382 behind the previous year which in 
its turn had been £3,200 behind the previous year. It is quite 
clear, therefore, that the export trade of Dundee cannot be 
said to be recovering until these figures take an upward 
tendency. Various reductions on the expenditure side of the 
accounts were noted, and it was explained that it was due to 
retrenchment in this direction that the annual budget had heen 
balanced. It was also reported that the Tay Ferries under- 
taking (which is operated by the Harbour Trust) is in an 
exceptionally healthy financial position—having earned a profit 
of nearly £6,000 for the past year. 





Contemplated Reconstruction of Keppel Pier, Millport. 


Consideration is now being given to the question of re- 
constructing Keppel Pier at Millport (Isle of Cumbrae) which 
has become unusable for turbine steamers. This matter is 
now engaging the practical attention of Millport Town Council, 
and a report has been prepared by a well-known civil engineer 
showing alternative schemes. It is reported that one scheme 
(which entails repairs to the present pier with five years guar- 
antee) would cost £1,600; another scheme of repair with a 
ten years guarantee would cost £4,000; while a third scheme 
with a twenty years guarantee, comprising the repair of the 
present pier and an additional frontage seaward, would cost 
£6,000. In addition the engineer has also submitted a scheme 
showing the provision of a new pier (a little further south of 
the present location but with the same houses and _ out- 
buildings available) which would cost £9,000. It is under- 
stood that the opinion held by the members of Millport Town 
Council and the London, Midland and Scottish Railway offi- 
pials is that the first proposal would be money thrown away 
and locally the opinion is strongly held that the provision of a 
satisfactory pier for this district is urgently needed. The 
various schemes are now under the careful consideration of the 
local Town Council. 


Aberdeen Harbour Dredging Scheme. 


It is reported by Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners that the 
scheme for the dredging of Albert Quay (eastern portion) is 
estimated to £11,600 and that the work is expected to 
Jast about forty weeks. Dredging plant will be hired from 


cost 
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the James Dredging Towage and Transport Company, 
Limited (Southampton) at a cost of £75 per week. The Har- 
bour Engineer also reports that, in connection with the re- 
construction work on the western portion of Albert Quay, the 
concrete anchorage has been completed for an additional 125-ft. 
and the work on the west projection jetty also completed. In 
a report submitted on behalf of the Fish Wharf and Market 
it is stated that the rates and dues collected for the year ending 
June last amounted to £33,630 of which £21,609 was collected 
for the Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners and £12,021 for 
Aberdeen Town Council. 


Completion of Peterhead’s Harbour Improvement Scheme. 
When the Right Honourable William Adamson (formally 
Secretary of State for Scotland), recently opered a new patent 
slipway at Port Henry Harbour, Peterhead, this marked the 
completion of the town’s £78,000 scheme of harbour improve- 
ment including the deepening of Port Henry Harbour com- 
pleted last year. The new slipway is of the latest type; elec- 
trically operated throughout and with berthing accommodation 
for four drifters. Several thousands of people witnessed the 
opening ceremony, and—addressing the gathering—Mr. 
Adamson said that he had observed that things in the fishing 
industry were looking a little brighter and he hoped this im- 
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provement would continue until the industry (one of the vital 
industries on which the country depended) was back again in 
prosperous times. 


Inspection of Stornoway Harbour. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair (Secretary of State for Scotland) re- 
cently paid a visit to Stornoway, where—in company with the 
members of the local Pier and Harbour Commission—he made 
fan exhaustive inspection of the local quays. At an informal 
conference which foilowed Sir Archibald stressed the fact that 
the Treasury were chary of even giving loans at the present 
time, but it was pointed out to him that the only assistance 
that the Commissioners wanted meantime was free dredging 
and that this would not be required for another year. Sir 
Archibald was very sympathetic towards the aims and aspira- 
tions of the Commissioners, and—while making no promises— 
he asked to be informed when they were applying for free 
dredging so that he might consider their application. It was 
reported at a subsequent meeting of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners that Sir Archibald had shown a great deal of practical 
interest in the scheme for supplementing the improvements al- 
ready carried out at the local quays, and the hope was ex- 
pressed that at the right moment suitable assistance from the 
Treasury would be forthcoming. 








Ruston Engines for New 


Modern oil engine generating plant is shortly to be installed 
at the Port of Basrah, Iraq, with a view to providing current 
for the port at lowest possible cost. At present current for 
the locality is generated by means of steam-driven. plant, but 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies have placed an order with 
Messrs. Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd., of Lincoln, for five oil 
engines to be installed in a new power station of the Basrah 
Port Directorate. 








When the new station is in operation power and light will 
be available for all users in the district, but the primary object 
of the scheme is to provide cheap power fer the various works 
at the port. Although no figures are yet available for publi- 
cation, it is significant that the anticipated savings in working 
costs fully justify the capital outlay involved. 

All the engines in the new station are tc be of the makers’ 
latest design, working on the well-known ‘‘Ruston’’ principle 
of Airless Injection and using the cheapest grades of fuel-oil. 

Two of the five engines will be 8-cylinder units of 440 b.h.p. 
working load, each direct coupled to a 250 k.w. alternator ; 
two will be 4-cylinder units of the same range each direct 
coupled to a 125 k.w. alternator, the remaining engine being 
a 4-cylinder unit of 120 b.h.p. direct coupled to a 65 k.w. 
alternator, the whole series being arranged to supply lighting 
and power circuits in parallel with each other and to deal with 
a load up to 815 k.w. capacity. 

In addition to the main generating sets mentioned above, 
the contract covers the installation of accessory plant, such 
as, exhaust and cooling water arrangements, compressed air 
starting equipment, an emergency lighting set, as well as 
fuel-oil and lubricating oil purifying apparatus. 

Messrs. Preece, Cardew and Rider, of 8 and 10, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1, are the Consulting 
Engineers. 

Engines of the type to be installed in the Basrah Station 
have been running for some considerable time and the accom- 
panying illustration shows an 8-cylinder engine, similar to 
the main units for Basrah, generating electricity for the pro- 


Power Station at Basrah 


duction of British Talkies at the Studios of Sound City Ltd. 
From the fact that engines of this character are being used 
in modern Film Studios, where any excessive noise or vibra- 
tion would be fatal, it is obvious that steady and silent running 
has been obtained. The makers’ claim that low consumption 
of cheap fuel oil is not only guaranteed, but with their ‘‘All 
British’’ engine is maintained in service, is fully borne out by 
the most interesting returns of running costs recently published 
by the Diesel Engine Users Association, so that the Basrah 
Port Directorate has every reason to anticipate low generating 
costs when the new station is completed. 








S.S. “Monkleigh ” in Dry Dock at Avonmouth 





This steamer, with a cargo of 9,500 tons of coal shipped 
at a South Wales port, collided with a submerged object after 
leaving Barry on the 22nd July, damaging the plating below 
water line which necessitated immediate attention. The loaded 
vessel was drawing 26-ft. of water, and it was stated that the 

















in 


Royal Edward Dry Dock was the only one the Bristol 
Channel with sufficient depth of water to accommodate it. This 
dry dock is 875-ft. long, 850-ft. over blocks, and 100-ft. wide. 
The depth of water on sill is 32-ft. The photograph shows 
the s.s. ‘*‘ Monkleigh *' under repair at Avonmouth, 
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Unpopular Due on the Wear. 

HE question of the export due of 14d. per ton which 
has been imposed by the Durham Executive Board 
under the Coal Mines Act on all coal shipped from 
the Wear is still engaging the attention of the mem- 

bers of the Wear Commission. At the July meeting of the 
Board the following report on the matter was made by the 
General Purposes Committee: ‘‘ The complaint of the Tyne 
Improvement Commissioners to the Investigation Committee 
under the Mines Act has resulted in the Durham Executive Board 
passing the following resolution—* That when shipping in the 
Wear 14d. per ton, being the amount determined by the Board 
as relating to export dues, must be charged to buyers in addition 
to the scheduled f.o.b. minimum price, this decision to come 
into operation immediately." The matter has been considered 
by the Traffic Committee and this Committee, and it was resolved 
that a deputation immediately wait upon Mr. Isaac Foot, the 
Secretary of Mines, in order to lay before him the objections 
of the Commissioners to the impost referred to. This deputa- 
tion saw Mr. Foot on July 12th, and after stating their case 
they were referred to the Durham Executive on the matter.’’ 

The interview between the representatives of the River Wear 
Commission and the Durham Executive Board was held on 
August 4th, but no report of the proceedings was issued, and 
at the time of writing the matter was still sub judice. 

The Sunderland Chamber of Commerce also took up the 
matter and sent to the Minister of Mines a protest against the 
imposition. In a statement sent to him the Céuncil of the 
Chamber points out that ‘‘ the proposed imposition of this 
charge appears to have arisen out of the consequences of the 
De-Rating Act, but the savings effected under that Act were 
used to reduce charges on coal and coke shipped from the docks 
only. Nearly half of the tonnage exported from Sunderland is 
shipped not from the docks referred to but from the river, and 
is carried over private railway lines where no de-rating allow- 
ance is made. It therefore appears to my Council that to impose 
this charge on the coal and coke shipped from the river is an 
un'ust imposition.’’ In conclusion, the Council states: *‘Any 
such charge has from time immemorial always been included in 
the total charges made by the River Wear Commission for ship- 
ment of coal and coke. The effect of this charge will be that 
5,000,000 tons of coal and coke which are shipped annually from 
Sunderland will be penalised on account of a quantity of 300,000 
tons which are shipped at Sunderland, and which previously, it 
is alleyed, were shipped at Tyne Dock or Dunston.” 


Two Wear Records. 

The Italian steamer *‘ Dalmazia,’’ 3,910 tons net register, in 
the early part of August took the largest quantity of coal ever 
shipped into one vessel in the Port of Sunderland, for 10,800 
tons of Lambton cargo coal and bunkers were shipped at Nos. | 
and 2 Coal Belt Conveyors in the South Docks. The vessel’s 
draft—27-ft. 11-in.—also constituted a record for the port. 





Wear Shipping Returns show an Increase. 

The latest return of coal and coke shipments from the Wear 
show a gross total for the first six months of 2,428,767 tons, 
compared with 2,309,619 tons in 1931, an increase of 119,118 
tons. 

The imports for the past six months were: Timber, 33,448 
tons; grain, 2,845 tons; esparto, 12,344 tons; iron ore, 1,916 
tons; cement, 9,441 tons; petroleum, 31,507 tons; wood pulp, 
2,285 tons; iron and steel, 2,369 tons; sundries, 36,916 tons; 
total, 133,071 tons, compared with 136,120 tons in 1981. 

The exports (excluding coal and coke) were: Machinery, 685 
tons; iron and steel, 682 tons; pitch and tar, 8,690 tons; 
creosote, 1,969 tons; petroleum, 9,213 tons; sundries, 5,507 
tons ; total, 26,836 tons, compared with 35,371 tons in 1931. 


Tyneside Official’s Tour. 

Mr. Richard Aughton, general manager of the Tyne Improve- 
ment Commission, who recently made a month’s tour of Scan- 
dinavia and Finland in the interests of the Tyne trade, in an 
interview expressed the opinion that the prospects for more 
coal business in Scandinavia were excellent. All Scandinavian 
countries, he said, were anxious to increase their trade with this 
country. There was to be a British Exhibition at Copenhagen 
in the last week of September and the first week of October, 
and it promised to be a big success. In Finland there was a 
warm feeling to England and more trade might result. Now 
was the time for the coal and other exporters to redouble their 
efforts to secure more trade with Scandinavia. The atmosphere 
was very favourable, he thought. 

Coal and Coke Shipments from the Tyne. 

The coal and coke shipments from the Tyne still fail to indi- 
cate any improvement in trade, although the Tyne improvement 
Commission’s policy of catering for the bunker trade has proved 


very helpful in maintaining that section of the business. The 
bunker coal trade at the Commission's staiths and docks in the 
past six months was rather better, the total being 453,531 tons 
against 422,710 tons in the first six months of last year, an 
increase of 30,821 tons. In the port as a whole, however, the 
bunkers shipped were 921,283 tons, compared with 921,753 
tons, a decrease of 470 tons. In regard to vessels taking 
bunkers only, the numbers had increased by 54 in the last six 
months, and the quantity by 49,454 tons. In the first six months 
of this year the loadings of coal and coke were 6,386,473 tons, 
compared with 7,256,686 tons in the corresponding period of last 
year, a decrease of 870,213 tons. In 1913 there was shipped 
from the river 9,834,300 tons, or 3,447,827 tons more than in the 
past six months. 

New Oil-discharging Apparatus. 

An apparatus for discharging oil cargo direct from a ship to 
tank wagons on the railway alongside the quay was recently 
tried at Tyne Dock. With the apparatus six wagons can be 
loaded at one time. The oil is pumped from the ship by the 
ship’s engine pump into a small reservoir affixed to the lower 
platform of a crane, this latter being a temporary arrangement. 
A tube projects downwards immediately underneath the tank, 
to which flexible pipes are connected, thus enabling six wagons 
to be loaded at the same time. Cocks are attached to each pipe, 
and as the wagons fill the valve is closed. On account of the 
number of lines and points at Tyne Dock, full wagons can be 
speedily cleared, permitting other wagons to be brought into 
place directly. By this means a continuous stream of wagons 
can be maintained with no stoppage in the working of the ship. 
The process proved very successful. 

Blyth Harbour Inspected. 

It was reported at the July meeting of the Blyth Harbour 
Commission that the half-year’s coal shipments had _ been 
2,433,763 tons. In 1931 they were 2,182,556 tens for the same 
period, and in 1913 they were 2,337,443 tons for the six months. 
The 1932 figures show an increase of 4 per cent. on 1913 and 12 
per cent. on the 1931 figures. After the meeting several guests 
interested in the export trade joined the Commissioners at lunch 
and subsequently paid a visit of inspection to the harbour. 
Amongst those present were: Mr. F. A. George, Chairman of 
the North of England Shipowners’ Association; Mr. J. T. Gracie, 
Chairman of the Coal Exporters’ Association; Mr, B. Bryant; 
Mr. H. M. Clark; Mr. Paul Gibb, London and North-Eastern 
Kailway Co., and Mr. J. M. Rounthwaite, Secretary of the 
North-East Coast Branch of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
Amongst the Commissioners were: Mr. Ridley Warham, 
Chairman of the Commission; Mr. R. M. Sutton, Deputy 
Chairman; and Mr. N. 1. Wright, Chairman of the Harbour 
and Trathe Committee. 

Beneficial Effect of Tariffs. 

The report issued by the Tees Conservancy Commission of 
iron and steel imported to the river during July indicate clearly 
the effects of the tariff. The July imports represent only half 
that imporfed during June, and only slightly more than the 
imports in July, 1914. Last month the total imports of iron and 
steel were 5,940 tons, compared with 11,325 tons in June and 
14,559 tons in July last year. The largest decrease occurred in 
semi-finished steel, against which the recent tariff was particu- 
larly designed to operate. In June, 10,395 tons of semi-finished 
steel were imported at Tees ports, and last month the tonnage 
fell to 4,750 tons. A year ago the import amounted to 11,595 
tons. 








Demolition of West India Dock Gateway 


With the demolition of the Clock Gate at West India Dock 
passed a monument of the greatest significance in the com- 
mercial history of London. It was the old Clock Gate erected 
to commemorate the opening in 1802 of the West India Docks. 
These docks were constructed during a period of the most 
intensive development of Britain’s overseas trade by merchants 
of the City of London engaged in trade with the West Indies 
and were London’s first strictly commercial docks. The ware- 
houses and vaults, originally built chiefly for the storage of 
sugar, molasses and rum, are still in use for the same purposes 
to-day and a recent improvement and development scheme 
carried out by the Port of London Authority at a cost of some 
14 million pounds has transformed the whole of the West 
India and Millwall Docks into one large modern dock system. 

The entrance known as the Clock Gate consisted of three 
irches and took its name from one of the side arches in which 
a clock is fixed. Over the main gateway arch was a_ fine 
model of a sailing ship carved in artificial stone which has been 
accepted by the Poplar Borough Council and will be re-erected 
on a site in Poplar Recreation Ground. 
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Italian Harbour Affairs 





CCORDING to statistics which have been published by 
the Istituto Centrale di Statistica, shipping at Italian 
ports during the first six months of 1982 included the 
arrival and clearance of 231,165 ships, representing 

77,912,636 n.r.t., carrying 15,177,623 tons of goods and 
3,770,713 passengers, against 230,933 ships and 77,291,345 n.r.t. 
arrived and cleared during the corresponding period of 193] 
with 16,697,383 tons of goods and 4,210,671 passengers, show- 
ing an increase of 232 ships and 621,291 n.r.t. arrived and 
cleared with a decrease of 1,519,760 tons of goods and 439,958 
passengers. In order to consider the various items of trade 
the following figures regarding the outstanding imports at the 
leading Italian ports during the first six months of 1932 may be 
of interest :— 





COAL CEREALS COTTON 

1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Genoa 1,059,412 1,287,945 406,717 552,249 89,749 66,370 
Savona 503,118 636,427 1,828 821 55 285 
Leghorn 324,146 316,955 52,209 66,117 1,750 882 
Civitavecchia 295,613 337,528 45,715 49,526 — — 
Naples 334,331 365,286 228,809 807,321 4,247 3.833 
Palermo 48,129 89,318 859 10,484 == — 
Catania 28,650 59,695 37,969 56,033 -~ —- 
*Trieste 161,961 181,010 — 22,180 18,168 19,722 
Fiume 8,744 29,584 16,685 4,9t0 859 572 
Venice 452,439 574,490 160,311 114,446 27,902 20,382 
Ancona 69,039 148,825 136,931 23,234 _— 48 
56,266 50,323 52,751 58,283 <= —_ 





*January -April only 


Imports of coal show a general decrease, with the exception 
of Leghorn and Bari. ‘The decrease has been particularly notice- 
able at Sicilian ports and at Ancona, where arrivals of coal 
have dropped off practically 50 per cent. In regard to cereals 
it should be noted that arrivals at Italian West Coast ports have 
shown a decline, while arrivals at Adriatic ports have shown an 
increase with the exception of Bari, and this fact is due un- 
doubtedly to the reason that of the cereals imported into Italy 
during the first six months of 1932 a larger share than usual has 
arrived from the Black Sea ports. Cotton imports are showing 
an increase as a whole, but a slight drop has been noticed at 
Trieste during the first four months of 1932, though there is no 
doubt that Trieste occupies the first place among the Adriatic 
ports for cotton imports. An idea of the situation of the various 
ports may be had from the following figures regarding the 
January-June period :— 





ARRIVALS AND CLEARANCES 


Jan. Goods Goods 
June No. N.R.T. Arrived Cleared 
Tons Tons 
Savona 1932 1,322 1,205, 158 674,108 112,786 
1931 1,232 1,142,285 705,584 105,242 
Genoa 1932 4,435 9,113,966 2,508,897 455,103 
1931 4,644 9,740,364 2,945,726 430,141 
Leghorn 1932 8,451 3,693,367 574,793 178,730 
1931 8,321 3,579,077 566,354 181,657 
Civitavecchia 1932 1,282 1,884,134 426,255 60,886 
1931 1,257 1,752,447 457,083 43,143 
Naples 1932 9,335 10,306,003 812,952 149,579 
1931 9,456 10,444,291 906,952 173,488 
Brindisi 1932 1,176 2,484,193 52,227 4,621 
1931 1,278 2,165,808 64,457 6,274 
Bari ... 1932 1,698 1,492,868 187,442 3,076 
1931 1,666 1,416,588 161,505 2,996 
Ancona 1932 1,857 1,297,008 159,703 26,345 
1931 1,940 1,138,867 " 228,534 82,674 
Venice 1932 4,057 4,680,485 1,147,093 212,356 
1931 8,437 3,929,377 1,084,329 240,515 
Trieste owe eee 1932 15,907 5,259,845 856,718 273,243 
1931 15,263 4,797,826 798,041 328,031 
Fiume 1932 5,240 1,937,380 121,916 89,300 
1931 5,712 2,109,077 168,541 108,890 
Messina 1932 8,425 1,791,117 139,852 57,337 
1931 3,666 2,189,956 168,729 62,770 
Catania ane eee 1932 2,451 1,914,302 176,104 75,608 
1931 2,330 2,028,129 199,946 88,996 
Siracusa 1932 1,337 1,220,156 38,134 22,990 
1931 1,241 1,564,969 34,688 30,1380 
Palermo eve eee 1932 4,924 3,331,900 205,265 73 214 
1931 4,461 3,720,319 271,356 91,589 
Cagliari 1932 1,096 898,924 92,067 121,045 
1931 1,227 874,520 120,163 138,594 





The situation is not identical in every Italian port, as can 
be seen by the fact that, while of the Italian west coast ports 
imports have only shown an increase at Leghorn, exports have 
shown an increase at Savona, Genoa and Civitavecchia. In the 
Adriatic the situation has been fairly satisfactory at Venice, 
Trieste and Bari, while a decrease has been noticed in 
shipping both at Ancona and Brindisi. Shipping at Sicilian 
and Sardinian ports has been unsatisfactory, both imports 
and exports having shown a marked decrease. A meeting 
has been held at the Ministry of Public Works to study 
the temporary steps to be taken to enable the new liners 
“Rex”? and *‘ Conte di Savoia’ to anchor in the port of 
Naples next autumn, pending the construction of the large mari- 
time passenger station, which will not be ready before 1985. 
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Since the two large liners could not anchor at the old maritime 
passenger station at Naples, it is necessary to build a temporary 
maritime passenger station, for which purpose a credit of one 
million lire will be allotted. As the ‘* Rex ’’ and the *‘ Conte 
di Savoia ’’ start calling at Naples in October next, the work 
for the construction of the temporary maritime passenger station 
will have to be completed in the course of the next two 
months. The first part of the Molo San Gennaro, on which 
the new passenger station is to be built, has already been com- 
pleted, while the second part is to be ready in the course of 
the autumn. During the meeting the project for the temporary 
passenger station was approved, and it was decided to ask for 
tenders for the construction of the maritime passenger station 
building, the height of which has been limited to a single floor 
of 14 metres, in order to meet the requirements of the architec- 
ture of the square on which it will be erected. It has been 
decided to build the new 300-metre graving dock at the Molo 
Cessario Console, while a new dock to handle the tourist trade 
between Naples and the neighbouring islands is to be built in 
the famous bay of Mergellina. 

Concerning the creation of a floating coal bunkering store in 
the Port of Genoa, a boat has been purchased for this, and 
when completed will have a capacity of 14/15,000 tons of coal. 
The upper deck of this boat has been cleared of all superstruc- 
tures and has been provided with several exceptionally wide 
hatchways so as to allow the grabs to reach the holds every- 
where. On the upper deck a running surface has been provided 
for the two powerful cranes, which have a capacity of 140 tons 
of coal per hour, so that it will be easily possible to handle coal 
bunkering at Genoa. The transformation of the vessel has been 
carried out by the Alle Grazie Mechanical Works of the Cantier 
Navali del Tirreno at Genoa. It should be noted in connection 
with the development of the Italian mechanical industry in the 
harbour engineering field that the Cantieri Federali di Pietra 
Ligure (Genoa) have just delivered the Diesel electric propelled 
and operated rock-cutter ‘‘ Genova,’’ the trials of which have 
been fully successful. 

The harbour enlargements at Bari have made considerable 
progress, and it is expected that the first portion of the new 
port will soon be completed. The Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry at Bari has taken up the question of fitting up the new 
quayage with warehouses and unloading facilities. 








Bremen’s Seagoing Shipping Traffic in June and 
in the First Six Months of 1932 


In June, Bremen’s seagoing shipping tratlic showed, incoming 
644,858 net registered tons, or 6 per cent. less than in the 
previous month. As compared with June, 1931, which cer- 
tainly showed a particularly high figure, there were 210,000 
net registered tons, or 25 per cent., less. This reduction was 
caused by the curtailment of scheduled sailings which is being 
more and more applied by the regular steamship lines, the 
effect of which can only be shown statistically after the return 
of the vessels, and in the decrease in tramp shipping. There 
is thus a large reduction for the first six months in 1932 as 
compared with the same time last year. Altogether 3,826,751 
or 501,000 net registered tons less came in. ‘This is a decrease 
of 12 per cent., the same as in Hamburg. 

The seaborne goods traffic of the five most important Weser 
ports amounted to 388,800 tons in June. This shows an 
increase, as compared with May, by 22,700 tons, or 6 per cent. ; 
but it was less than that of June, 1931, by 57,600 tons, or 
13 per cent. 

The imports for June this year were 248,500 tons. This is 
almost 3,000 tons (equal to 1 per cent.) more than in May, but 
37,900 tons (or 13 per cent.) less than in June, 1931. Exports, 
with 140,300 tons, were about 20,000 tons, or 17 per cent., 
more than in May; but were less by 19,700 tons, or 12 per 
cent., than in June, 1931. 

During the first six months of 1932 the total of imports 
and exports was 2,267,800 tons, against 2,530,300 tons in the 
same period in 1931. Traffic has, therefore, decreased by 
262,500 tons, or 10 per cent., of which the major portion fell 
to exports. This fell from 953,100 tons to 770,200 tons, or 
19 per cent., as the result of materially smaller shipments of 
potash, piece-goods, machinery, etc. Imports with 1,497,600 
tons were 79,600 tons or 5 per cent. less. Here, also, the 
great reduction in piece-goods especially is remarkable. There 
was, moreover, no iron ore. Against this the imports of 
grain, cotton and wool were more than in the first six months 
of 1981. 

The decrease affected the Bremen harbours alone. In com- 
parison, the Oldenburg harbours showed an increase in the 
coal and grain traffic. 
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Port of Karachi, India, 


View of the First Two Completed Berths (out of 12 proposed) at the New West Wharf showing 
Transit Sheds and Electric Driven Two-ton Level Luffing Cranes, 5 to a Berth. 


Ceylon 
Additional Deep Water Quay for Colombo. 


HE question of the provision of an additional deep 
water quay and basin at the Port of Colombo was 
considered by the Colombo Port Commission at a 
meeting held recently. 

The Commission was strongly of opinion that the provision 
of a deep water quay and basin was necessary, but that in 
view of the present financial stringency, the execution of the 
project should be deferred till such time as trade improves and 
funds are available was their decision. 


Port Trust Opposed for Colombo. 


It is understood that the executive committee of the Com- 
munications and Works has decided not to agree to the 
creation of a Port Trust for the administration of Colombo 
Harbour. 

The decision was arrived at a meeting of the executive held 
recently. 

The proposal to create a Port Trust for Colombo Harbour 
was made recently in the Majority Report of a Committee 
appointed to report on the proposal. Owing to the number of 
dissents from the Majority Report, His Excellency the Governor 
referred the matter to the Executive Committee of Communic- 
ations and Works. 

The elected members of the committee, it is understood, 
opposed the proposal as one calculated to deprive the State 
Council of its right to control the administration of the pert. 

A proposal was made to refer the report to the committee 
under discussion, to the Port Commission, but it was defeated. 
\fter further discussion the view expressed in the dissents 
from the Majority Report of the committee prevailed. 

The principal dissents, in this connection, were forwarded by 
Sir Henry de Mel and the Hon. Mr. D. S. Senanayake. 


Colombo’s Port Commission Chairman Retires. 


At a meeting of the Colombo Port Commission held recently 
Mr. J. A. Tarbat, on ascertaining from the chairman that 


Mr. B. G. de Glanville had retired from the Public Service, 
asked the chairman’s permission on behalf of the unofficial 
members, to place on record their high appreciation of the 
Glanville, both as Principal 
Customs and as Chairman, Colombo  [’crt 
Island in general and to mercantile 


services rendered by Mr. de 
Collector of 
Commission, to the 
interests in particular over a period of nearly four years. 

Mr. R. W. Fowke, seconded and the vote of appreciation 
Was unanimously carried. 


Colombo’s Foreign Trade. 


The shrinkage of Colombo’s trade, as compared with last 
year, is nearly $4 million rupees for the period January to end 
of June. The total is arrived at as follows :— 


1931 1932 Decreases 
Domestic Exports 112,322 827 92,177,889 20,144,938 
Other Exports: ... 12,326 O81 10,640,543 1,685,541 
Imports mae: cali 115,188,357 103,385,881 11,802,473 


A surprising feature of the current year's statistics is the 
increased importation of both paddy and rice. The excess 
over the previous year’s figure is about 400,000 ewt. for rice 
and 100,000 ewt. for paddy. On the other hand a decline is 
recorded under sheep, goats and eggs, among articles of food. 

The imports of tobacco have also declined appreciably, the 
decrease in the quantity of unmanufactured tobacco being as 
much as 378,781 Ibs. 
19,517 Ibs. as against 77,231 Ibs. for the first six months of 
last, year. 

In the export trade an increasing 
plumbago and Australia for rubber are indicated. 


The quantity of cigarettes imported was 


demand by Japan for 


Colombo Port Commission Matters. 


At a meeting of the Colombo Port Commission held recently 
the following items were approved in the Supplementary Pro- 
vision for the Financial year 1981-32: 

(a) Rs. 577,144 Messrs Wilson, 
Mitchell and Vaughan-Lee, Consulting Envineers, for attend- 


Payment to Coode, 
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ing and giving evidence at a meeting of the Imperial Shipping 
Committee at the Board of Trade in connection with the pro- 
posed deep water quay, etc., at Colombo, under Head 65, new 
sub-head ‘‘ Additional Deep Water Quay, Colombo Harbour.”’ 

(b) Rs. 12,000—Payment to the Colombo Municipality for 
water supplied to the Port Commission premises—under Head 
65, sub-head 21. 

An endorsement from the Controller of Finance and Supply, 
dated July 13th, 1932, was next read before the Commission, 
approving the proposal of the Colombo Port Commission that 
the present charge of 30 cents per ton dead weight on all 
cargo, removed via the Lake to Harbour Canal, should in 
future be levied on the net weight instead of the gross weight. 

The Commission also considered the question of levying a 
charge for electric cranes standing by to order without doing 
work. It was ultimately decided that a charge of 50 cents 
per hour or part thereof should be levied on Sundays, holidays 
or outside ordinary working hours for electric cranes ordered, 
but standing by without doing work. 

The Commission also considered the question of renewal of 
the lease of lot held by Messrs. Narottam and Pereira, Ltc., 
at the Lakeside Barge Yards, which expires on December 
Blst, 1932. It was decided that the lease should be renewed 
for a further period of three years with effect from January 
Ist, 1952, at the same rental as at present. 

The Commission also considered the question of renewal of 
lease of the enclosure at the Passenger Jetty, which expires on 
December 3lst, 1932. It was decided that the lease should be 
renewed for a further period of five years with effect from 
January Ist, 1935, at the same rental as at present. 

The {ommission also considered the application dated June 
29th last from the Secretary, Indian Rice Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, for a reduction of rent of stores at Chalmers Granaries 
and Manning Market. The Commission was of opinion that 
the rent at present charged for stores at Chalmers Granaries 
and Manning Market was in no way excessive and that no 
case had been made out for a reduction. 


India 
Bombay’s Idle Docks. 


The unprecedented trade depression, coupled with the in- 
creasing diversions of trade from Bombay Port to Kathiawa) 





ports, has hit the Bombay docks very hard and rendered 
several of them idle. 

Enquiries made in this connection have disclosed that de- 
plorable conditions are prevailing in some of the most promin- 
ent docks, which, until recently, were busy almost the 24 hours 
of the day. Out of the 28 wharves in the Alexandra Docks, 
the premier docks in Bombay, over 15 were idle. 

The same is true of various other docks. , For instance, in 
Princess Dock eight of the twenty are idle and in Victoria 
Dock nine out of fifteen are idle. 

If the present state of affairs continues much longer and the 
diversion of trade increases as it threatens to do in the near 
future, then the Bombay Port Trust will soon have to consider 
what they should do to safeguard their own interests against 
the competition of the Kathiawar ports. 

Public opinion in Bombay has already begun to express itself 
in favour of immediate Government intervention in the matter. 
Lakhs of rupees have been invested by the public in the im- 
provement of the Bombay docks and people are naturally 
anxious to see that they get some sort of return for their in- 
ducements. 


Foreign Trade of Bombay. 


The aggregate value of the foreign trade of Bombay—im- 
ports and exports—for last month amounted to Rs. %.96 
crores, showing an increase of 1.28 crore, or nearly 15 per 
cent. as compared with the figures for the corresponding month 
of the previous year, but a decrease of Rs. 4.46 crores, or 
nearly 31 per cent. as compared with those for the same 
month, 1930. The increase of Rs. 1.28 crore is chiefly due to 
larger shipments of yold and to increased imports of 
merchandise. Imports of treasure and exports of both Indian 
produce and foreign merchandise showed decreases. 

Imports of merchandise were valued at Rs. 5.14 
showing an improvement of Rs. 57.99 lakhs, or nearly 13 per 
cent. as compared with figures for the same month, 1931, but 
a decline of Rs. 1.08 crore or 17 per cent. as compared with 
those for the same month of 1930. 

Exports of Indian produce were valued at Rs. 1.2 crore, 
showing a decrease of Rs. 2.34 crores, or 66 per cent. as com- 
pared with those for the same month of 1930. The decrease of 
Rs. 2.34 crore is due to smaller shipments of all the principal 
articles of export. 


crores, 








Port of Karachi. India. 
General View showing in Left Foreground—the Reclamation for the New West Wharf of which Two 


Berths have been completed with Transit Sheds. 
Berths). 


In Middle Foreground—the East 
In Right Foreground—the Oil Pier and Installations. 


harf (17 Ship 
In Distance—the Town of Karachi. 
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Liverpool Tidal Institute. 


HE Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool University (Dr. 

H. J. W. Hetherington), in an address recently, said 
Liverpool was the one centre in’ the country that 

knew anything about tides. If the Thames flooded, 

they sent to Liverpool Tidal Institute to find the cause. That 
Institute also was due to Liverpool’s maritime interest, as was 
the big Department of Oceanography, the only one of its kind. 


Dee Training Bank. 


The Acting Conservator to the Dee Conservancy Board 
reports that soundings show that the available depth in the 
navigable channel between Chester and Connah's Quay is 
practically the same as in May. Below Connah’s Quay changes 
in course and depth have been frequent, and at the present 
time the channel crosses the northern training wall near the 
seaward end of the wall. The repair and raising of the 
northern training wall has been commenced and good progress 
has been made. One thousand two hundred and forty-five 
tons of stone have been deposited on the wall, the bottom 
gap nearly closed, and the cost to date is £607. The high 
training bank has been extended to 115 yards below No. 15 
perch, a total distance of 2,943 yards. The action of the 
flowing tide at and above the end of this bank brings some 
of the fine material into the channel at times. The Corporation 
of Chester have commenced the construction of fhe sewer out- 
fall through the northern embankment, between Bumper'’s 


Lane and Mil] Farm. 
Manchester Dock Warehouses. 


Manchester Dock and Warehouse Extension Co., and Man- 
chester Ship Canal Warehousing Co., which derive their income 
from rents on properties leased to the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company, have issued their annual accounts. The first of the 
two companies mentioned reports a net revenue of £32,344 
against £32,512 for 1980-31 and £382,816 for 1929-30. The 
net revenue of the other company was £9,435 against £9,848 
in 1930-31 and £12,995 in 1929-30. 


Caernarvon Harbour Trust. 


It was announced at the last meeting of the Caernarvon 
Harbour Trust that the income of the Trust last year exceeded 
the expenditure by £433, which was regarded as eminently 
satisfactory in view of the trade depression. In round numbers 
the Trust received £1,000 a year from rents, and the total value 
of its assets was put down at £23,000. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee, it was decided to set apart a 
sum of £200 a year against depreciation of assets other than 
that already assigned to the steamer renewal account. 


Tunnel Ventilation Plant. 


Objections by the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board to the 
proposed ventilation shaft to be erected at the rear of the Dock 
Board Building, Pier Head, have been engaging the attention 
of the Mersey Tunnel Joint Committee. The architect to the 
Committee (Mr. Rowse) has now put in alternative plans which 
will provide for the Committee equa! accommodation for ven- 
tilation plant as originally designed. and which will at the same 
time, it is hoped, meet all the requirements of the Dock Board 
in the matter of light. The effect of the alternative plans 
will be to leave an open space at each end of the ventilation 
shaft buildings—on the Brunswick Street and Mann _ Island 
sides. 


Wallasey Foreshore Works. 


Sir Keith Nuttall and the resident engineer and members of 
the staff of Messrs. Nuttall and Co., the contractors in charge 
of the Wallasey foreshore improvement scheme, acted as guides 
in escorting the members of the Works Committee of the 
Wallasey Corporation over the job. A light railway was 
utilised to convey the visitors over the vast estate. Remark- 
able strides have been made and the scheme has now taken 
definite shape. The work has been very difficult, owing to 
the depth required to obtain a stable foundation for the sea 
wall below the shore level. The sea wall has a_ specially 
designed contour for preventing very high waves from flooding 
the new promenade when completed. The depth from founda- 
tion to coping is about 40-ft., and the thickness at the base 
is from 16 to 20-ft. Instead of the usual iron railing fixed on 
the wall at footway level, the wall is carried up above the 
footway so as to form a seat on the promenade side facing 
south, and a bull-nose on the seaward side to deflect the waves 
back to the sea, The main promenade will be 130-ft. wide. 


Ribble Dock Undertaking. 


In the accounts of the Preston Corporation it is stated that 
on the Ribble undertaking there is a gross working surplus 
of £59,170 on the year’s working ; a traflic revenue of £212,466, 
a reduction of £9,086 in working expenses. The outstanding 
debt has been reduced to £1,142,534. 


New Dock Board Member. 


Mr. Tom Stone, a director of Messrs. J. and R. Stone, Ltd., 
cclliery proprietors, Castle Street, Liverpool, who own the Park 
Collieries, Garswood, near Wigan, has been appointed by the 
Minister of Transport as a nominee member of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, in succession to Mr. Harold King. 
Mr. King was appointed a member of the board in 1928 and 
resigned in December, 1931. 


£250,000 Contract. 

Messrs. Henry Simon Ltd., of Cheadle Heath, near Stock- 
port, have obtained a £250,000 contract for the conveying, 
elevating, weighing and discharging machinery for the new 
grain warehouse at Imperial Dock, Leith, from the Leith Dock 
Commission. The new warehouse will have a capacity of 
20,009 tons, and will rise 150-ft. above the quay level. The 
plant to be built at Cheadle Heath will comprise elevators to 
raise the bulk grain to the top of the warehouse, distributing 
conveyors to convey it to the different silo compartments, a 
second series of conveyors and elevators to lift it again when 
required for delivery and automatic weighing and discharging 
plant to release it to waiting lorries. The contract the 
pneumatic ship-discharging plant and the quayside conveyors 
has been placed with Robert Boby, Bury St. Edmunds, and that 
for the reinforced concrete construction work with Stewart and 
Partners, London and Belfast. 


for 


Mersey Ferry Traffic Increase. 

Wallasey Corporation ferries in June enjoyed an income of 
£2,800 more than in June last year. As the expenses were 
cown £1,200, this means a net gain of £4,000. ‘Tenders have 
been invited for the reconstruction of Egremont pier and 
bridge, to which damage to the estimated extent of £40,000 
was done by the steamship ‘‘ British Commander ’’ on May 
21st, and meanwhile £1,900 has been expended on making the 
structure safe. 


Question and Answer. 

Mr. R. D. Holt, chairman of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board, at a recent public gathering invited suggestions as to 
how Liverpool’s trade with West Africa might be improved, 
Sir Edgar Sanders (a director of United Africa Ltd.) replied 
there were cattle cake works in Liverpool, but vast quantities 
of kernels go to Hamburg because that was a much cheaper 


port. : 
Roa Island Pier. 


Barrow-in-Furness Council has decided to inform the L.M.S. 
Railway Company that they do not wish to carry out the terms 
of the agreement of 1921 relating to Roa Island Pier, and that 
the surveyor had been instructed to have the pier removed. 
The estimated cost of providing a new pier is £500, which the 
Council consider could be better spent in other ways. 


Mersey Tunnel Works. 

Mersey Tunnel Joint Committee has accepted plans for the 
entrances to the tunnel on both the Liverpool and the Birken- 
head sides of the river. Work on the two entrances in 
Birkenhead, estimated to cost over £100,000 will be proceeded 
with at once. A considerable amount of labour will be absorbed 
in the work of clearing the entrances, altering and improving 
roads and tram tracks, erecting pay gates and effecting various 
other improvements necessary to facilitate the continuous flow 
of traflic anticipated when this greatest engineering work is 
complete. From models made by the tunnel engineers, the 
Tunnel Committee have addressed themselves to the question 
of the tunnel entrances from the point of view of immediate 
requirements leaving other improvements to be developed later. 
For the present, it is proposed to have a wide open space in 
front of the Market Place South Birkenhead entrance with a 
centre-piece and a piece on either side near Chester Street and 
Albion Street, which will aid regulation of traffic. Unlike the 
Liverpool Haymarket entrance, there is insufficient space on 
either side of the Market Place South entrance to permit of 


parking space for cars, 
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Designs for the lay-out of the New Quay and Old Haymarket 
Liverpool entrances to the Tunnel have also been approved. 
It is estimated that the Haymarket entrance alone will cost 
£180,000. Sir Thomas White told the Liverpool City Council 
the suggested lay-out at Old Haymarket came from the acting 
engineer, Mr. Hewitt, backed up by Sir Basil Mott. Mr. 
Hewitt would be the operating engineer for at least one year 
after the tunnel was in operation. If the cost of the tunnel 
entrances was not included, the toll booths and those parts of 
the area required for marshalling the traffic would have to 
be put on the main highway, and would effectually block the 
traffic north and south. The toll boxes would ke on a site at 
present occupied by buildings. It had been ascertained that 
the foundations of the existing roadway at the Old Haymarket 
had very nearly perished and would require early renewal. 
The Council would ke asked to approach Parliament in order 
to be enabled to alter the tunnel toll system. That was because 
the Ministry of Transport had refused to implement the promise 
it had made in the preamble of the first bill to consider an 
increase upon the 50 per cent. of the cost. The case for a 
revision of the tolls was to be found in the mounting 
expenditure. 





Legal Notes 





New Bascule Bridge for Birkenhead. 


Mersey Docks and Harbour Board is building a new bascule 
bridge over Alfred East Float 100-ft. passage, Birkenhead. 
Whilst work is in progress, the bridge over the passage will 
be closed to road and rail traffic from midnight on the 4th 
September for a period of approximately five weeks. During 
this time, a temporary bridge for pedestrians only will be 
provided. The passage will be closed to water-borne traffic 
from about 19th September until work is completed. 


Wallasey Ferry Reconstruction. 


Wallasey Ferries Committee has decided to recommend the 
Council to accept the tender of Messrs. Dorman, Long and Co., 
Ltd., for the reconstruction of Egremont Ferry Pier. The 
contract price is stated to be about £7,000. The work of 
rebuilding will be proceeded with at the earliest possible date. 
Egremont Ferry pier was smashed on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, May 21st, when a steamer, the ‘* British Commander,” 
of 6895 tons, was carried by the heavy tide against the ferry 
bridge which, with a part of the pier, collapsed. 





Rating of Docks, Harbours and Piers 


OR purposes of rating, docks, harbours and piers are 
valued on the basis of profits, according to what is 
termed ‘‘ the revenue principle.’’ From the gross 
income derived from dues, fares, or other sources, are 

deducted the working expenses and a sum in name of tenant’s 
profits and the balance is held to represent the rent a tenant 
would be willing to give. This principle is well settled and 
when cases come before the Court, the question usually is 
as to the deductions competent in order to arrive at a balance 
to form a rateable value. Thus, in the case of Kirkwall 
Harbour (1881), the Trustees of that undertaking were pre- 
cluded by their statutes from making any profit. It was held 
that the harbour was correctly valued on the principle of 
taking the gross revenue and deducting therefrom taxes and 
current expenses and expenses of management, but that 
deductions claimed for interest on mortgages over the harbour 
and for tenant's profits could not be allowed. 

-Under their statutes the Clyde Navigation Trustees may 
make profits, although they are restricted in the application 
thereof. Out of profits, they have not only expended on their 
undertaking more than has been raised as capital, but have 
also made payment into a sinking fund and a reserve fund; 
accordingly the Court (Clyde Navigation Trustees v. Assessor 
for Lanarkshire, 1908) treated the undertaking as_ profit- 
earning, and only allowed a deduction in respect of such 
dredging as a tenant would do, but allowed a deduction for 
tenant’s profits of 10 per cent. of nett revenue. 

The Leith Harbour and Docks Commissioners were 
empowered by their Act to levy dock rates on shipping up 
to certain prescribed limits, and the revenue so obtained was 
directed to be applied, after payment of the expenses of main- 
taining the harbour and docks ‘ in or towards the expense 
of executing further improvements on, or additions to, and 
extensions of, the harbour and docks, and works connected 
therewith.’’ The rates actually levied were much below the 
statutory limits, but were in excess of the cost of maintenance, 
and the balance, which was considerable, was applied in 
reduction of debt incurred in making extensions of the under- 
taking. In valuing the undertaking, the assessor rightly 
proceeded according to the ‘‘ revenue method,’’ and distin- 
guished between landlord's expenditure and tenant’s expendi- 
ture, allowing only the latter as a deduction from the gross 
revenue. He, however, did not allow any deduction in respect 
of tenant’s profits. The Court held (Leith Dock Commissioners 
v. Assessor for Leith, 1907) that, since the undertaking was 
a profit-earning one, the assessor was right in only deducting 
tenant’s expenditure, but that he was wrong in not making 
an allowance for tenant’s profits. Jn respect, however, of the 
restrictions on profit-earning, the usual deduction of 20 per 
cent. was not suitable, and 10 per cent. was deemed a sufficient 
deduction from the nett revenue in respect of profits. 

Among the deductions claimed by the last mentioned dock 
commissioners as tenant’s expenditure was the whole expense 
of dredging the harbour and docks, but the Magistrates having 
determined that the expense of dredging the waterways and 
accesses to the docks was landlord’s expenditure, and held 


that only the expense of dredging inside the docks was tc 
be deducted, the Court refused to disturb these findings. 

The Magistrates further allowed 60 per cent. of the expenses 
of management, and half of the expenses of an inquiry by 
the Home Office with a view to regulations as to loading 
as tenant’s expenditure, and the Appeal Court refused to 
sanction any increase of these percentages. Tenant's floating 
capital fixed at qne-third of the tenant’s expenditure was 
also deemed a satisfactory allowance. 

In the Ayr Harbour case (1894), although the statutory 
restrictions were practically the same as in the Leith Docks 
case, it was held that the whole expenditure, landlord’s and 
tenant’s, should be deducted from the gross revenue, and that 
no allowance be made for tenant’s profits; but in the Leith 
case Lord Low pointed out that the Ayr rates were no more 
than sufficient to meet expenditure, which was made impera- 
tive by the statutes, namely, expenses of management, interest 
on debt, and the prescribed contribution to a sinking func, 
while admittedly in the Leith case the existing rates earned 
a surplus revenue. 

The Valuation Appeal Court lately held had the principle 
before them in the appeal by Fraserburgh Harbour Com- 
missioners v. Assessor for Aberdeen, 1932, S.L.T. 161. The 
Harbour had received a grant from the Government of £4,754 
in respect of extraordinary expenditure and in arriving at 
the assessable value the Assessor excluded both this grant and 
a corresponding sum of expenditure from his computation. The 
Harbour authorised appeal, arguing that the grant was not 
revenue, having neither been a receipt for the year of assess- 
ment, nor earned by the undertaking, and should not have 
been included in arriving at the gross revenue, but that on 
the other hand the cost of the repair work was a deduction 
which should have been made. The case was considered of 
an exceptional character and not governed by anv of the 
precedents. The Court unanimously came to the conclusion 
that the assessor was right in leaving out of the computation 
both the grant and the expenditure to which it was applied. 








Extended Canadian Steamship Services. 


The Canadian National Steamships, Limited, now provide 
direct steamship transportation between Montreal and ports 
in the Gulf of Mexico. The first experimental shipment of 
2,200 bales of cotton recently left New Orleans on the s.s. 
‘* Canadian Cruiser,’’ and an exchange of commodities be- 
tween Canada and the Southern United States and Mexico is 
expected to be developed. 


Shortening of the Waterway Oldenburg—Bremen. 


The Blomer, an arm of the Weser which connects the river 
Hunte with the so-called Ostgate south of the Elsfleth sand 
(an island) is to be made navigable for larger ships by dredging. 
The Blomer, in spite of its comparatively great breadth, 
becomes almost dry at ebb-tide. 
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Trade of the Port 
Shipping Arriving and Departing. 

HE total net registered tonnage of vessels that arrived 
and departed with cargoes and in ballast from and to 
foreign countries and British possessions and coast- 
wise during the years ended December 31st, 1919-1981, 

was as follows :— 


Tons 

1919 26,335,191 1926 49, a8. 173 
1920 32,758,604 1927 52,576,755 
1921 34,089,783 1928 55,423,681 
1922 39,293,139 1929 57,578,355 
1923 41,214,928 1930 58,085,598 
1924 45,392,649 1931 56,074,556 
1925 47,064,975 





Imports and Exports. 

The values of the total imports and exports (excluding coast- 
wise goods and transhipments under bond) of the United King- 
dom and of the Port of London for the year ended 31st December, 
1931, were as follows :— 


Soe ee - 

Percentage 

1931 1930 Decrease 
. on 1930 
United Kingdom 1,315,743,000 1,701,566,086 22.7 
London (including Queenborough) 492,401,000 603,742,464 18.4 





Shipping Paying River Duties of Tonnage. 

The total net register tonnage of vessels (including deck 
cargo tonnage) which, not being within the exempted classes, 
was liable to river duties of tonnage inwards or outwards during 











the twelve months ended March 31st, 19382 and 1931, respec- 
tively, was as follows :— 
Percentage 
Increase or 
Decrease 
FOREIGN 1932 1931 on 1931 
Inwards ne 20,577,095 21,607,817 —2°4 
Outwards 10,689,828 11,230,579 —4.8 
~-—-———31 566,924 82,838,426 —3.9 
COASTWISE 
Inwards 6,737 ,397 7,011,549 —89 
Outwards 2,485,657 2,408,045 +3.2 
—— 9,223,054 -——-—_— 9,419,594 —2.1 
40. 789. 9718 42,258,020 —35 





There was thus a decrease of 1,468,042 tons, composed 
1,271,502 tons in the foreign and 196,540 tons in the coastwise 
trade. 


Shipping Using the Wet Docks. 

Of the above tonnage of vessels that paid river duties of 
tonnage, 61.4 per cent. used the wet docks of the Authority, 
compared with 61.5 per cent. during the twelve months pre- 
ceding, as follows :— 

















Percentage 

Decrease 
FOREIGN 1932 1931 on 1931 
Inwards 14,939 063 15,463,146 3.4 
Outwards 8,207,537 8,551,869 4.0 
23,146,600 ——— 24,015,015 3.6 

COASTWISE 

Inwards 1,058,495 1,139,816 7.3 
Outwards $41,435 843,058 0.1 
— 1,900,330 ——-——_-—._ 1,982,874 4.2 
997,889 3.7 


25,016,930 25 


Shipping mony the Dry Docks. 


The shipping which entered the dry docks of the Authcrity 
during the twelve months was 195,891 tons less than that of 


the previous year, viz. :— 
1932 1931 
Tons Gross Tons Gross 
2,975,648 4,471,539 
Goods dealt with at the Docks. 
During the twelve ae ended March 3lst, 1932, the 


Authority landed or received 2,474,173 tons of import goods for 
maniioeoing or for immediate delivery, an increase of 165,806 
tons, or 7.2 per cent., on the tonnage dealt with during the 
previous alien months. 


The stocks of goods at the end of March, 10382, in the ware- 
houses directly controlled by the Authority amounted to 522,335 
tons, as compared with 621,326 tons at the corresponding date 
in 1931, a decrease of 98,991 tons. 

The export traffic handled on the dock quays during the twelve 
months amounted to 517,476 tons, being a decrease of 60,973 
tons on the previous year’s figure of 578,449 tons. 


Finance 
Borrowing Powers Authorised and Exercised. 
Che balance of borrowing powers unexercised at March 3lst, 
1932, amounted to £1,692,042, as follows :— 





£ £ 
Total amount authorised 43,000,000 
BoRROWED— 
(A) Pozt Stock issued and outstanding 36,142,698 
(B) Port Stock purchased and extinguished 447,761 
(c) Port Stock redeemed 17,499 
(Dp) Withdrawn from Stock Redemption 
Funds ... oa 2,700,000 
39,307,958 
3,692,042 
(fm) Port of London Bills issued and out- 
standing ; on 2,000,000 
£1,692,042 


Balance of borrowing powers unexercised 


On payment of the £2,000,000 Port of London Bills on April 
22nd, 1932, the unexercised borrowing powers will be restored 


to £3,692,042. 


Stock Issued. 
On March 16th, 





1932, the Authority created and issued at the 
price of £1014 per cent. £2,000,000 Port of London 5 per cent. 
inscribed stock, redeemable at par on June Ist, 1970, the 
Authority having the option of redeeming the stock in whole or 
in part at par on or after June Ist, 1950, on giving six months’ 
notice. The issue was made for the purpose of repaying the 
£2,000,000 Port of London Bills maturing on April 22nd, 1982, 
which were issued to meet capital expenditure on the improve- 
ment and development of the facilities of the port. 

The Stock ranks as to security puri passu with the 34, 4, 43 
per cent, Inscribed Stocks and the ** B"’ Port Stock 


issued, 


and 5 
already 
ert of London Bills. 


Bills to the amount of £2,000,000 outstanding on March 3lst. 


1931, matured on July 24th, 1931, and were repaid. 

Fkurther issues were made as follows: July 24th, 1981. 
£1,455,000 three months bills matured October 24th, 1931; 
October 24th, 1981, £2,000,000 three months bills matured 
January 22nd, 1982; January 22nd, 1982, £2,000,0C0 three 
months bills matured April 22nd, 1932. 


Temporary Advances. 
Temporary advances were obtained and were repaid during 


the year. 


Capital Expenditure. 
The capital expenditure for the year ended March 31st, 
amounted to £108,250. 


1932, 


Utilisation of Stock Redemption Funds in exercise of Borrowing 
Powers for £300,000. 
A sum of £300,000 from Stock Redemption Funds was used 
for capital purposes in exercise of the Authority's borrowing 
powers. 


Stock Redemption Funds and Capital Redemption Account. 

The amount standing to the credit of the Stock Redemption 
Funds at March 3lst, (375,181. The investments 
held on account of these funds stand in the books at a value of 
£729,802, leaving a balance of £645,379 for investment or to 
be used in exercise of borrowing powers. 

Supplementary to the statutory requirements in regard to 
Port Stock, provisional Redemption Funds are in operation for 
the redemption of certain expenditure in respect of which borrow- 
These funds showed a 


1932, was £1 


ing powers have not yet been exercised. 

balance at March 3lst, 19382, of £214,941. 
The capital redemption account now stands at £2,198,000, 

representing an increase of £300,000 during the year. 
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Working Results. 


The following is a summary of the year’s working :— 


£ 
5,692,889 
4,202,820 


Total Revenue ose 
Total Expenditure... 








Balance cf Revenue 1,490,069 
Less— 
Interest on Port Stock and Temporary 

Loans, Sinking Fund Charges, etc., : 
less Interest, etc., receivable a 1,496,595 
Deficit eve one “ee Pa ios 6,526 
Balance brought forward from 31st March, 193) 480 901 
Balance carried forward £174,375 


General Fund for the Maintenance and Renewal of Premises 
and Plant and for Dredging. 

The expenditure during the year on account of this fund 
(apart from ordinary maintenance) was £126,635, and after 
transferring £25,000 from net revenue account the balance stand- 
ing to the credit of this fund is £184,326. 


General Reserve Fund. 

The amount of the reserve fund remains at £1,000,000, the 
statutory maximum prescribed by Section 107 (1) of the Port of 
London (Consolidation) Act, 1920, and is fully invested in 
Trustee securities which stand in the books at less than mean 
market prices at March 3lst, 1932. The fund reached the 
maximum during the year ended March 3ist, 1922, from which 
date the interest on the investments has been credited to net 
revenue account, 

Insurance Fund. 
This fund now bears the cost of all the Authority's insurance, 


whether the risk is borne by the fund or otherwise. The amount 
standing to its credit at March 31st, 1982, was as follows :— 





£ 
Amount at 31st March, 193! a oe 613,€52 
Added since—Income accumulated from Invest- 





ments 21,397 
635,019 

Less—Losses, Reinsurances, etc., during the year 9,124 
Amount at 31st March, 1932 £625,925 





The investments held on account of the fund stand in the 


books at a value of £618,594. 


Auditor. 

The Ministry of Transport reappointed Lord Plender, G.B.E., 
of the firm of Deloitte, Vlender, Griffiths and Co., to be auditor 
of the accounts of the Authority for the year ended March 31st, 
1932, in accordance with the provisions of Section 100 of the 
Port of London (Consolidation) Act, 1920. 


Works and Improvements 
Progress of Works. 


The improvement scheme at the north end of Lavender Dock, 
Surrey Commercial Docks, consisting of a new quay, sheds and 
road, has been completed and brought into use. 

Various improvements comprising reconstruction of quays, 
sheds, renovation of hydraulic power station, and a new office, 
etc., have also been effected at the other dock systems of the 
Authority. 

Dredging. 

During the year 1,388,285 cubic yards of material were re- 
moved from the river in order to maintain and deepen the 
channels. 

The quantity of mud removed from the docks during the 
same period was 1,280,272 cubic yards. 


General 
Import Duties. 


As from November 20th, 1931, the Abnormal Importations 
(Customs Duties) Act, 1931, imposed customs duties on certain 
commodities imported into the United Kingdom and by the 
Import Duties Act, 1982, as from March Ist, 1982, a general 
ad valorem customs duty was, with certain exceptions and sub- 
ject to Dominion and Colonial preferences, charged on all goods 
so imported. 


Reductions in Rates. 


Reductions were made in the charges for the towage of 


vessels in the docks and for the supply of water, to operate from 
April Ist, 1982. 

Reductions were also made in port rates and in dock charges 
on various goods. 


Railway Department. 

Reductions in wages and alterations in conditions of service 
in accordance with the findings of the National Wages Board 
were adopted from April 2nd, 1931. 


Dock Labour. 

Under the terms of an Agreement between the National Coun- 
cil of Port Labour Employers and the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union and its associated Unions certain reductions in 
rates of pay and alterations in working conditions of dock 
labourers were brought into operation on January 4th, 1932. 


Lightermen’s Strike. 

Proposals for reductions in wages and alterations of working 
conditions were agreed between representatives of the Master 
Lightermen and the Executive of the Watermen’s and Lighter- 
men’s Union, but upon a ballot being taken the members of the 
union declined to ratify the agreement. A strike of lightermen 
was declared on January 4th, 1952, and lasted until February 
}7th, when the men resumed work on the terms originally 
arranged with their leaders. 

Additions to Floating Plant. 

A contract was placed for a bucket dredger to replace the 
dredger ** Tilbury ’’ which had become obsolete. The new 
vessel, which has been named *‘ Tilbury II.,’’ was delivered in 


March, 1982. 


Broadcasting Weather Conditions. 


Arrangements have been made to broadcast information on 
weather conditions during the prevalence of fog at Gravesend 
in order that inward bound vessels may have the opportunity of 
anchoring lower down the river and thus avoid congestion in 
Gravesend Reach. 


Wreck Service. 

Twenty-six vessels were removed from the river by the wreck- 
raising plant during the year, viz.: two steam ships measuring 
S09 tons, one steam tug measuring 52 tons, and 23 sailing 
vessels and barges measuring 1,132 tons. In addition, three 
barges measuring 165 tons were removed from the docks. 


Parliamentary : Port of London (Various Powers) Bill. 


A Bill was deposited by the Authority and is now before 
Parliament. It incorporates certain amendments and additions 
made during progress to meet points arising since the date of 
deposit. 

The Bill contains (inter alia) provisions for increasing by 
£2,000,000 the maximum borrowing powers of the Authority and 
for increasing the statutory maximum of the reserve fund from 
£ 1,000,000 to £2,000,000. 

It is also sought by the Bill to amend Section 13 (2) of the 
Port of London (Consolidation) Act, 1920, which made certain 
stipulations as to the amount of port rates on goods to ke 
received by the Authority, and a new list of maximum port 
rates is scheduled to the Bill, such rates being the same as those 
now in the current schedule. The adoption of this schedule will 
be of substantial advantage to traders and a ‘‘ revision *’ clause 
(the terms of which have been agreed with the Minister of 
lransport) on the lines of that applicable to dock charges 
appearing in the Port of London (Dock Charges) Act, 1923, 
has been introduced into the Bill. 

A further provision in the Bill is to empower the Authority to 
acquire certain foreshore in front of their land at Canvey Island. 

The Bill as originally deposited contained provisions to enable 
the Authority to acquire compulsorily the undertakings carried 
on by the Proprietors of Hay’s Wharf, Ltd., and their subsidiary 
companies. These provisions were subsequently withdrawn, 
having regard to the unsettled conditions in the country, which 
financially and fiscally had materially changed since the 
Authority’s decision to seek the powers had been taken. 


Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 

The Authority reappointed Lord Ritchie of Dundee to be its 
Chairman, and Mr, C. F. Leach to be its Vice-Chairman, for a 
period of three years from April Ist, 1931 


Members. 

Sir Francis Agar was appointed by the Corporation of London 
(being a Member of the Corporation) in November, 1981, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. J. M. R. 
Krancis, J.P. 

Lord Rochester, C.M.G., was appointed by the Corporation of 
London (not being a Member of the Corporation) in February, 
1932, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Admira! 
Sir William E. Goodenough, G.C.B., M.V.O. 

Mr. Adrian C. Moreing, M.P., was appointed by the Lendon 
County Council (being a Member of the Council) in March, 1932, 
to fill the vacaney caused by the death of Mr. H. J. Grecnwood, 


D.L., J.P. 
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The Port of Glasgow: Glasgow’s Call to the Empire 


By HAROLD M. FORD, Commercial Manager, Clyde Navigation Trust 


The Port, Markets and Industries as Centre for Keciprocal 
Trade. 
LASGOW as a City has, from its earliest days, been 
prominently associated with Empire development. 
It may be truly said that a traveller would find it 
difficult, if not almost impossible, to penetrate into 
any corner of the Empire without discovering some association 
with the Empire’s Second City, either by meeting with some 
of its sons and daughters, or their descendants, or some 
tanyible evidence of West of Scotland craftsmanship. Further, 
it would be difficult to sail the seven seas without encountering 
perhaps the most widely known product for which Glasgow 
and the Clyde are so rightly famed, namely, its ships, which 
from a point of view of labour, seaworthiness, comfort and 
efliciency, rank second to none the world over. 

Side by side with its shipbuilding, the history of the almost 
romantic development of the River Clyde from a_ tortuous 
stream, upon which vessels of only a few feet draught could 
be navigated, to a magnificent waterway, culminating in one 
of Britain’s most important Ports, located in the very heart 
of the City, is equally well known throughout the shipping 
industry of the world to-day. 

Much has, and could be 
Docks, deep-water Quays, 
Storage, Coaling, Cranage, 
interesting and informative 
transport or engineering. 

In these changing times when a realisation of the necessity 
for closer co-operation and development of reciprocal trade 
with our Dominions and Colonies is happily spreading through- 
out Britain and the Empire, it becomes evident that if full 
advantage is to be taken of the prevailing growing Empire 
spirit, more attention must necessarily be focussed upon the 
Port’s commercial possibilities for the development of inter- 
Home and Empire trade. 

Into this scheme of things, Glasgow, with its Port, Markets 
and Industries, is indeed an important factor and provides as 
yreat, if not a greater opportunity to-day for cementing Empire 
relations, as was presented to those thousands of its citizens 
who played so great a part in colonising and opening up the 
Empire in days gone by. 

That the value of Glasgow's Port and Markets is not fully 
realised among the bulk of the primary producing interests of 
our various Dominions and Colonies is very apparent when 
one realises the meagre extent to which they have been 
developed and utilised by our people overseas. 


written descriptive of Glasgow's 
miles of ‘Transit Sheds, Grain 
and other facilities, all intensely 
to those engaged in shipping, 


Distribution Facilities. 

As a port, Glasgow is not only the commercial gateway to 
Scotland, linked up by every ocean route with all parts of 
the world, but backed by its yreat markets is the natural 
feeder for overseas supplies to a population of no less than 
six millions, comprising the whole of Scotland, the North 
of England and Northern Ireland. 

It is a realisation of this factor, more important to-day than 
at any time, which is so necessary on the part of our Dominions 
overseas if they are to see trade in their primary industries 
firmly established throughout Britain. 

In addition to its markets, it offers efficient distribution 
services supplied by the two largest railway groups in the 
country—the London, Midland and Scottish, and the London 
and North-Eastern—which, together with those of the Burns 
and Laird Shipping Line, Ltd., and the Clyde Shipping Co., 
furnish an ideal system of distribution both inland and by 
water-way to other large centres. 


London Concentration. 

In the past it has been customary for Dominion interests to 
visualise London, with its great market and port, as the only 
centre for marketing activities in the home country. They have 
been encouraged in the belief, propagated year in, year out, 
by that progressive body, the Port of London Authority, that 
London presents the only marketing channels on this side and 
that from that centre alone the requirements of forty-six millions 
of people were being supplied. 

The fallacy of such an assumption has been exposed most 
conclusively as a result of investigations which have been made 
from time to time regarding trade in Empire products, par- 
ticularly in the Midlands, the North of England and Scotland. 

Glasgow and its sister West Coast ports and markets have 
built up for foreign interests an enormous trade in practically 
every primary product among a population approximating to 
thirty millions which these three centres supply. 


The concentration of practically the whole of their marketing 


machinery import, stocks and distribution in London has 
resulted in many of our Empire food commodities being 
virtually unknown among the teeming millions of industrial 


Northern Britain. This policy was doubtless a natural one 
in the early years of development of our Dominions, but to-day 
production throughout the Empire has made such amazing 
progress that not only has trade through London's markets 
reached a point of saturation, but a position is arising whereby 
the satisfactory progress in development of many of our Empire 
primary industries is in danger of being seriously retarded 
through the non-employment of eflicient marketing methods 
in the development of the great potential markets here in the 
North, 

How many primary producers throughout the Empire realise 
that to a large degree many of the products representing their 
greatest industries have been, and still are, virtually unknown 


in the homes and on the breakfast tables of Scottish house- 
wives ? 
It is not the purpose of this article to attempt to detract 


in the least from the value of the London markets or in any 
way the importance of the services which have been rendered 
by the Port of London. Undoubtedly, London's port and 
markets have contributed largely towards the development of 
trade in Empire products with the home country, but it is 
surely fallacious to that any particular centre has 
unlimited scope, or the markets of what may be 
termed another country, as those of Scotland, where 
conditions and outlook often run along totally different lines 
to those prevailing in the Capital of the Empire. Yet this is 
the view which prevails among large numbers of primary pro- 
ducing and export interests in practically every Dominion and 
Colony throughout the Empire. 

It is therefore in connection with the question of marketing 
that the Port of Glasgow and the markets within its 
area have a special significance and importance to the trading 
interests and the thousands engaged in development of primary 
industries throughout the Empire. 


assume 
control of 
such 


hugre 


Empire Marketing Facilities. 

Contrary to what every foreign country is doing, those 
responsible for the conduct of Dominion trade in Britain have 
not in the past appreciated the extent, value and possibilities 
of Glasgow’s markets. there are importers and 
merchants to-day operating on behalf of foreign dairy factories 
selling large quantities of foreign butter and cheese; meat 
traders being daily attracted towards the yreater development 
of trade in foreign meat; fruit with some of the 
largest businesses in Britain, selling millions of cases of foreign 
fruits of all descriptions--to quote only a few instances—all 
anxious and capable of building up what might be a rapidly 
increasing trade in the products of the Empire, but in the 
main compelled to continue developing the foreigner, due to 
the fact that they are unable to obtain, in many cases, direct 
representation of Empire interests and with it adequate, regular 
and direct supplies. 

So far as marketing facilities are concerned, the Corporation 
of Glasgow has provided the city with a meat market, the 
equipment and cleanliness of which has no parallel anywhere 
in Great Britain. 

Glasgow has also an extensive Fruit Market, and possesses 
two sale auction rooms, to which are attracted buyers from 
all over Scotland, the North of England and Northern Ireland. 
The market can claim to be the third largest apple market in 
the Kingdom, and the second largest trading in oranges from 
Jatta. 

Its Corn and Produce Exchanges can large 
membership of traders, who in the aggregate do an immense 
turnover in trade in their respective spheres in regard to such 
products as grain, flour, butter, cheese, eggs, bacon, cased 
In each direction can be found opportunities 
Empire trade. There is no 


In Glasgow 


brokers, 


boast of a 


goods, lard, etc. 
for considerable development in 
commodity produced from within the Empire which will not 
on an average realise at least the London price in Glasgow 


and invariably return a better one by direct and economic 
marketing. 
Due to the efforts which have been launched in the last 


year or two, there is an undoubted tendency towards opening 
up these markets with the Dominions overseas. 
Gradually more adequate shipping 
now being provided, where a few years ago they were either 
but still enormous quantities 
being marketed in and_ railed 


various 
facilities to Glasgow are 
non-existent or spasmodic, 


of perishable products are 
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from London, incurring numerous handlings, unnecessary 
charges and commissions, long rail haulage, and often double 
storage, all involving a heavy wastage in marketing costs. 
Consequently, traders in Glasgow who have demonstrated their 
ability to sell Empire products cannot often obtain adequate, 
direct, regular supplies, except through the disadvantage of 
being compelled to purchase second or third hand in London. 

All this wastage has to be met directly, or indirectly, by the 
producing interests, such as freezing works, dairy factories, 
fruit growers, canneries, etc., in the countries of origin, but 
the most serious aspect of all is the opportunities which are 
being lost of transferring to the pockets of our kith and kin 
in the Dominions the custom of thousands of housewives on 
the books of the Glasgow traders, who, through lack of direct 
representation and direct trading, are naturally compelled to 
conduct their trade on the most advantageous terms and con- 
sequently favour, in many instances against their inclination, 
the products of foreign connections. 

The Empire Marketing Board, at our own people’s expense, 
has carried out a most intensive campaign of education among 
the industrial masses of the Midlands, the North of England, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, by not only impressing upon 
them the value and quality of Empire products, but also con- 
veying a practical message as their duty to-day, more than at 
any time hitherto, to support their own kith and kin overseas. 
Added to this the Overseas League, which has been working 
in close co-operation with the Commercial Department of the 
Clyde Trust, has carried out a most valuable Empire Shopping 
campaign in Scotland. It is obvious that much of these 
efforts may prove futile unless our Empire producers and 
exporters are effectively brought to realise the immense possi- 
bilities of trade in their products throughout Scotland and the 
North, and the necessity of building up that trade through the 
medium of Scottish traders enjoying the goodwill of their own 
markets, and ensuring them of adequate and regular supplies 
by the most economic and direct route. 


Commercial Activities of the Clyde Trust. 

The Clyde Trustees have taken up this question of the 
commercial development of their undertaking, with special 
reference to the Dominions, energetically, and following on 
the writer's tour of New Zealand and Australia some time ago, 
the Trustees have established a Commercial Department, which 
is engaged in developing Empire trade with Glasgow. 

In this work the Corporation of Glasgow, through its Mar- 
kets’ Committee, has taken a sympathetic interest. Not the 
least important, however, has been the co-operation—linked 
with enterprise—of a large number of Scottish traders, who 
alone can effectively control the great Scottish Market. The 
wisdom of this policy has already been demonstrated. Increases 
in trade with Australia and New Zealand, which have resulted 
in the last two or three years and are still growing, alone 
serve to justify the Trustees’ decision to emulate their sister 
ports and embark upon the commercial development of their 
undertaking, and, with it, the great markets and industrics 
which it serves. Trade with Australia and the Scottish markets 
has been nearly trebled, and that of New Zealand increased 
by 75 per cent., yet only the fringe of the possibilitics in 
Scotland has been touched. 

To-day, through the Commercial Department, producers in 
our Dominions are being placed in contact with the traders 
and merchants operating in Scotland. New avenues of trade 
are being opened up in practically every primary commodity 
to the advantage of producers abroad, merchants in Glasgow, 
the Port, and Empire Trade. 

Visitors from overseas are being attracted to Glasgow, not 
merely to inspect its port facilities, but its markets and to 
establish that which is so valuable in business to-day—personal 
contact with its traders; co-operation with Producers’ Boards 
and Associations abroad has been obtained; the interest of 
various Dominion Governments has been enlisted, and_ the 
closest working contact has been established with Dominion 
and Colonial representatives located in London. Also, the 
entire press of our great Dominions is kept fully informed on 
all questions of value regarding the opportunities for trade 
development in Scotland which may be of interest and practical 
help to their producers. ss din 

Further, no opportunity is lost to assist in 
which carries with it the promotion of interest on this side 
in the development of trade in Empire goods. It is in this 
connection that the Overseas League in Edinburgh has 
rendered such valuable assistance and, incidentally, service to 
the cause of Empire during the past year. 


South Africa’s Opportunity. 

Reference has been made to the development of trade with 
the primary producing industries of New Zealand and Australia 
on the Scottish markets. Neither the opportunities for market- 
ing, which Glasgow offers, nor the operations of the Clyde 


any movement 


Trust’s Commercial Department are by any means restricted 
to these two countries. To the producers of the Union of 
South Africa, Rhodesia, etc., there are presented through 
Glasgow’s markets, avenue for trade development which would 
not only provide new outlets for their exports, but, together 
with the development of the markets of Liverpool and Man- 
chester for the industrial Midlands and North of England, 
result in enabling South Africa to go ahead with her production 
far beyond what she is at present doing. 

It is but eight or nine years ago since South Africa began 
to export fruits such as oranges, grapefruit, etc. In those few 
years her production and export have already reached gigantic 
figures, the bulk of the marketing and supply of which has 
been conducted through London and Southampton, thereby 
providing another instance of Dominion outlook regarding 
marketing in Britain. 

A few years ago a similar position existed in connection with 
trade in Jaffa oranges, and it is only within the last ten years 
that a start was made in opening up this business with the 
Glasgow markets. To-day Glasgow’s markets and her port 
rank as the second largest in Britain in the Jaffa orange 
business, with an import of approximately 525,000 cases last 
year; Liverpool being first with 733,000; London third with 
390,000 ; Manchester fourth with 374,000, out of a total import 
into Britain of two-and-a-half million cases; yet South African 
trade continues to be developed largely upon the lines—until 
recently typical of Australia and New Zealand—of London 
concentration, with the bulk of her shipments to Southampton. 
Something like 100,000 cases of fruit were railed last year to 
the Glasgow markets from Southampton, a large proportion of 
which was purchased through London Merchants, thereby 
incurring additional and unnecessary selling commissions and 
costs. This fruit arrives after the Jaffa and Spanish orange 
seasons, with but little competition to face beyond what will 
become a growing menace from South America. 

What has been done for the producers of Jaffa fruit on the 
markets of Liverpool, Glasgow and Manchester, can as easily 
be repeated for the producers of South Africa by utilising and 
exploiting marketing advantages of those three centres, and 
taking advantage of the good-will existing to-day of the thirty 
millions of population within their respective areas which those 
markets control. 

Other opportunities are provided for South African dried 
fruits, soft fruits, meat, wines, tobacco, wool, hides, skins and 
other commodities. 

It is with a view to wresting Glasgow's share of this trade, 
side by side with Liverpool and Manchester, that the Clyde 
‘Trust’s commercial activities are being extended. Already 
initial steps have been taken with this end in view. At the 
invitation of the Clyde Trustees, South Africa’s High Com- 
missioner, Mr. C. T. te Water, accompanied by his Trade 
Commissioner, Mr. J. H. Dimond, a short time ago made a 
special visit to Glasgow and made a thorough investigation 
into marketing facilities. They were both fully assured as 
to the neglect on behalf of those connected with South African 
primary production in not building up Glasgow’s markets and 
those of Liverpool and Manchester on the same lines as those 
of London and Southampton. There is no reason why these 
ihree great Northern markets should not be receiving adequate, 
regular, fortnightly supplies of South African fruits and other 
commodities in their seasons in the same way as they are fed 
with fruits from Jaffa, and other parts of the world. 

It is the old story of Southern concentration, with its 
attendant loss and wastage to those who stand to gain most, 
namely, the South African producers. Already some progress 
has been made. Last year saw the inauguration of direct 
shipments of South African oranges to the Liverpoo! market, 
with one or two shipments to Glasgow. Repeated representa- 
tions are still being made through the Trust’s Commercial 
Department, urging those responsible to extend their pro- 
gramme on the markets of Glasgow and with it the employ- 
ment of Glasgow traders and so prevent progress being stultified 
through concentration of marketing and distribution in London 
and Southampton. 

In pursuing this policy of development in the interests of 
both Glasgow traders and Empire producers, it is intended 
to extend the Port’s commercial activities by a campaign of 
education among the thousands of growers in South Africa as 
to the opportunities they are neglecting for their products by 
the wasteful and retarding methods at present largely adopted. 

In short, it is hoped that the present unsatisfactory position 
regarding South Africa’s products in Scotland will be improved 
by the opening up of trading connections and the arrangement 
of regular and direct supplies in precisely the same way as a 
similar condition of affairs which existed up to three years ago 
with Australia and New Zealand has been broken down. 

Glasgow is already an important trading centre for South 
African maize, sperm and chrome oil. It is the aim of the 
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Clyde Trustees, with the enthusiastic backing and co-operation 
of the City’s merchants, that Glasgow should rank as an equally 
important marketing centre for other South African products 
as she is to-day established in respect of the products of foreign 
countries overseas, and, as already pointed out, beginning to 
take in relation to those from Australia and New Zealand. 


Reciprocity. 

With a realisation that reciprocity is the keynote of Empire 
trade development, the commercial activities of the Clyde Trust 
are also extended along the lines of opening up new channels 
of trade for the manufactures of Scottish industries. Despite 
the unprecedented world-wide depression, felt equally in the 
Dominions as in this country, new trade links are gradually 
being forged between manufacturing interests in Scotland and 
indent merchants and traders in our various Dominions. Agen- 
cies are being introduced and finalised preparatory to a return 
of more normal conditions, which are confidently looked forward 
to in the future. In this connection, information is being 
repeatedly circulated through the most practical channels 
throughout the Dominions regarding the industries and manu- 
factures of the West of Scotland with the invitation to 
Government contractors, agents and others to consider the 
products of Scotland when placing their contracts and orders. 
Here at home there are numbers of firms who are not repre- 
sented in some of our great Dominions where undoubtedly, 
as times improve sufficiently to allow of the further opening 
up of their large undeveloped lands, there must be provided 
opportunities for expansion of trade in Scottish manufactures. 
In this connection, the Clyde Trust offers the facilities and 
assistance of its Commercial Department, and qny inquiries 
with this end in view will be welcome and actively followed up. 

From the foregoing it will be gleaned that the Clyde Trust 
having provided an up-to-date port, are definitely turning their 
attention to its commercial development to the mutual advan- 
tage of not only the port but shipping, the markets, traders 
and merchants, Scottish industries and manufactures, and 
thereby contributing in no small measure by the most practical 
means towards development of Home and Empire trade. As 
already stated, considerable progress has been made despite 
prevailing world conditions and other discouraging factors in 
the promotion and development of trade with Australia ard 
New Zealand. 

There is a great deal more, however, which could be done 
not merely with these Dominions but with other parts of the 
Empire. Progress is, however, being definitely made as 
circumstances permit. 


The Ottawa Conference. 

The Ottawa Conference of British, Dominion and Colonial 
Statesmen has now been concluded, and there is a_ quiet 
feeling of confidence both at home and throughout the Empire 
that satisfactory reciprocal trading arrangements between the 
Mother Country and the component parts of the Empire 
will now result. In no quarter is this matter being more 
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closely watched than here in Scotland. Whatever the resultant 
effects of this Conference, there will still remain the important 


factor of the economic development of trade, carrying 
with it the utilisation of the best trading channels both 
on our respective markets at home for Empire goods and 


throughout the respective Dominions for our Scottish manu- 
factures. 

It is upon this important phase of development that the 
Commercial Department of the Clyde Trust will continue, so 
far as is possible, to devote its activities and open up for 
Glasgow and Scotland trade, the development of which at the 
present time is being stifled and retarded due to London 
concentration, 

As these lines are being written reports are to hand of the 
reception and response which has been accorded to the Scottish 
Trade Mission Ship, the ‘‘ Letitia,’’ on her venture to Montreal 
to seek trade, conceived and organised under the initiative of 
the Anchor-Donaldson Line. This response, combined with 
the results attained by the Clyde Trust’s own mission to 
Australia and New Zealand, is in itself conclusive evidence that 
the introduction of new ideas and the adoption and energetic 
pursuit of a go-ahead policy is, with the changing conditions 
of the times, necessary to-day if Glasgow, and all that it 
represents, is to take its full share of new trade and prosperity, 
which it is confidently hoped will result in the next few years 
between the various members of the British family all over the 
world. There is evidence that this is being realised among 
a growing variety of traders and merchants in the West of 
Scotland. It is equally none the less important that a change 
from old methods, obsolete and injurious to-day, is necessary 
on behalf of our Dominion cousins in their marketing methods 
in dealing with us on this side. 

By the adoption of a progressive policy for the commercial 
development of its Undertaking, the Clyde Trustees have, in 
launching out in a new direction, followed a line characteristic 
of the earlier administration of the Port when the provision of 
#2 waterway and deep water docks, with suitable facilities, con- 
stituted its outstanding requirements. In those days trade 
followed the ships; to-day, this is changed—shipping follows 
trade. 

With the co-operation of the various interests of both Scot- 
land and the Empire, and a closer contact between those 
engaged in planning, directing, supervising and operating our 
industry and commerce, there indeed lies a path of progress 
towards a return, if gradual, to that prosperity which Scotland 
and the Empire hitherto enjoyed, and upon which depends so 


vitally the future of the whole British race throughout the 
world. 
In conclusion, re-echoing Glasgow's motto of *‘ Let Glasgow 


Flourish,’? one may appropriately quote Tennyson’s lines, 
adopted by the Overseas League throughout the Empire :- 


‘We sailed wherever ship could sail, 

We many 
Pray God our greatness may not fail 

Through craven fears of being great.” 


founded a mighty state, 


Port of London Notes 


London’s Shipping. 

During the week ended July 22nd, 890 vessels, representing 
$88,319 net register tons, used the Port of London. 446 vessels 
(719,775 net register tons) were to and from Colonial and 
Foreign ports and 444 vessels (168,544 net register tons) were 
engaged in coastwise traffic. 

* * * * 

During the week ended July 29th, 798 vessels, representing 
1,015,162 net register tons, used the Port of London. 432 
vessels (811,385 net register tons) were to and from Colonial 
and Foreign ports and 366 vessels (170,777 net register tons) 
were engaged in coastwise traffic. 

* * * * 

During the week ended August 5th, 673 vessels, representing 
131,227 net register tons, used the Port of London. 
(606,337 net register tons) were to and from Colonial and 
Foreign ports and 289 vessels (124,89) net register tons) were 
engaged in coastwise traffic. 

* * * ? 


384 vessels 


During the week ended August 12th, 868 vessels representing 
964,355 net register tons, used the Port of London. 482 vessels 
(787,931 net register tons) were to and from Colonial and 
Foreign ports and 386 vessels (176,424 net register tons) were 
engaged in coastwise traffic. 


During the week ended August 19th, 1,233 vessels represent- 
ing $54,514 net register tons, used the Port of London. 420 
vessels (677,591 net register tons) were to and from Colonial 
and Foreign ports and 813 vessels (276,923 net register tons) 
were engaged in coastwise traffic. 

The Red Ensign in London. 


A recent census showed that 64 per cent. of the tonnage 
which entered and left the Port of London was British owned. 


The average size of these British ships was twice that of 
vessels of foreign countries. It also showed that the Port of 
London received 37 per cent. of the overseas trade of the 


United Kingdom. 
Record Month’s Traffic at Tilbury Passenger Landing Stage. 


Trafic at Tilbury Passenger Landing Stage during July con- 
stituted a record for any month since the Landing Stage was 
opencd in 1930. Fifty-six vessels totalling 666,116 gross 
register tons, used the Stage and 19,870 passengers were 
embarked or disembarked in addition to baggage and mails. 


Decrease in Tonnage through the Port during the Past Year. 

For the twelve months ended 30th June, 1982, ships entering 
and leaving the Port of London totalled 55,213,260 net register 
tons compared with 56,595,937 net register tons for the previous 
twelve months, a decrease of 2.4 per cent. 
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Safe and Overload Indicator for Cranes 





The large number of accidents caused by the overloading 
of travelling jib cranes has made it imperative that some kind 
of safety device should be fitted in order to warn the operator 
when he is attempting to lift too great a load at any radius 
of the jib. Herewith we illustrate the patented safe load 
indicator, manufactured by Thos. Smith and Sons, Ltd., of 
Rodley, Leeds. 
































DETAILS OF LOAD WNDICHTOR 





The load on the luffing rope L is transmitted by means of 
a lever A to the links B. These links are connected to a 
weighted lever C, to which the push-rod D—for the indicator 
pointer—is pivoted. The weight E is so adjusted that the 
lever C will rise and move the pointer towards ‘‘ Danger ”’ 
when the maximum safe load at any radius is being moved. 





Should an overload be moved, the lever will rise still further, 
with a corresponding movement of the pointer to ‘‘ Danger,”’ 
when a whistle or an electric bell will be sounded. 

In order to compensate for variation in the maximum safe 
loading with variation in the working radius of the jib, a cam 
F is connected through an arm H and a coupling rod G to 





THE SMITH SAFE LOAD ano OVERLOAD INDICATOR 


SMITH - FAWCITT PATENT 
No 362.2865 














the jib. This cam operates on one arm of a bell-crank lever, 
the other arm of which is coupled at J to the links B, the 
object being to vary the angle of the links B by means of 
the operating face of the cam F. Any variation in the angle 
of the links has a cumulative effect on the leverage of the 
system. We show above the indicator installed on a crane. 





Aden Port Trust. 





The returns for the month of June, 1932, of shipping using 
the port were as follows :— 











was Rs.44,86,000/- as compared with Rs.42,12,000/- for June, 
1981, and of exports Rs.28,80,000/- as compared with 
Rs.30,04,000/-. 




















a ea ee eee . 1 305650 The total value of both imports and exports together was 
" », under 200tons _... 3 486 Rs.73,66,000/- as compared with Rs.72,16,000/- for the 
— Vessels... vee : 12,519 corresponding month last year. 
“oe is * DERIM. st 2,063 Imports during the month were above those for June, 1931 
—_ Merchant Vessels over 200 tons pes 20 47,322 in the case of coffee, hardware, seeds, sugar, grey, white and 
TRADE OF THE PORT. 
| Imports. | Exports. 
F a : 
Article. | Unit ee ee ae ; 
Quantity. be | Quantity. V —? 
| Se 
| — a | 
Coal Tons 6,476 1,62,215 | 0 0 
Coffee... at se ee Cwts. | 8,733 2,66,090 | 7,748 |  8,20,419 
Grain, Pulse and Flour oes ne es 32,196 1,55,868 26,081 1,21,240 
Gums and Resins... a meri | 1,668 _ 38,688 8,330 55,237 
Hardware ... se oe oe pad 70 _ 15,401 0 19,125 
Hides, raw di des me No. 2,750 1,993 1,669 1,188 
Oil, Fuel ... nhs tee oe | Tons | 49,910 12,47,750 0 0 
», Kerosene id oda ses Gls. 41,396 80,044 1,948 1,682 
» Petrol r = sats a | $2,924 41,439 580 740 
Salt — aia di vee | Tons 0 0 31,870 3,71,570 
Seeds ree ae oe Cwts. 5,788 55,983 1,168 13,268 
Skins, raw a ae ee oy No. | 60,409 22,677 219,825 1,35,099 
Sugar | — Cwts. 7,739 44,998 12,380 76,212 
Textiles— | 
Piece Goods, Grey die ns Yds. | 4,931,734 7,22,830 4,253,986 5,98,131 
e ig White ‘ine ads oe 850,059 1,60,254 224,605 42,929 
» Printed or Dyed e | 944,799 2,01,632 888,248 2,24,051 
Twist and Yarn See aa Lbs. | 78,148 42,172 107,063 54,156 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured ... sie ne | 721,756 1,08,352 851,956 1,25,837 
s Manufactured ia | 49,588 53,892 33,516 31,516 
Other Articles es ate ere No. of Pkges. 46,081 8,62,209 18,664 3,68,501 
Treasure, Private... pom oe — 0 2,56, 242 0 3,19,400 
Total ... ss a 44,85,729 _ |  28,80,301 








The number of merchant vessels over 200 tons that used 
the Port in June, 1932, was 122, as compared with 119 in 
the corresponding month last year and the total tonnage was 
506,000 as compared with 454,000. 

Excluding coal, salt, fuel oil and Military and Naval stores 
and transhipment cargo, the total tonnage of imports in the 
month was 6,900 and of exports 5,100, as compared with 
7,200 and 5,300 respectively for the corresponding month last 
year. 

The total value of imports excluding Government Stores 


printed or dyed piece goods, and manufactured tobacco; and 
below in the case of grain, pulse and flour, gums and resins, 
raw hides, raw skins, twist and yarn, unmanufactured tobacco, 
and private treasure. 

Exports were above those for June, 1931, in the case of 
grain, pulse and flour, gums and resins, hardware, seeds, 
grey and printed or dyed piece goods, and unmanufactured 
tobacco; and below in the case of coffee, raw hides, raw 
skins, sugar, white picce goods, twist and yarn, manufactured 
tobacco, and private treasure, 
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Canal and Hofe Canal, which are connected with one another 
by Moor-canal and with the main Elbe by Peute Canal, make 
this area easily accessible to rivercraft and harbour vessels. The 
loading railway station specially built for it has already been 
mentioned. The road bridge across the Elbe affords a con- 
venient means of reaching the city. Part of the suburb of Ved- 
del is residential in character, but there are also some large 
industrial works which are accessible from the water side by 
way of the Markt-Canal. 

On the right bank of the Elbe, above the bridges, a water- 
way, Tiefstack-Kanal, branches off from Billwarder Bucht. It 
is accessible through locks, and connects with the River Bille 
and the canal system of Billwarder Ausschlag. Just above the 
locks referred to, an open-tide canal—which higher up divides 
into three arms—also branches off from Billwarder Bucht. It 
provides waterway communication for a large part of the Biil- 
warder-Moorfleth district, which has been considerably levelled 
up lately. By all these water-ways direct connections with the 
harbour are afforded and a very extensive area—large parts of 
which are already available for industrial purposes—is opened 
up. The industrial railway from Rothenburgsort station pro- 
vides the necessary means of communication with the hinter- 
land. 

The three chief industrial districts of the harbour, i.e., Stein- 
warder-Kleiner Grasbrook, Veddel-Peute, and _ Billwarder- 
Moorfleth, together with the shipyards scattered throughout the 
port, occupy a combined area of 2,800 acres, which is about 
half as large as that used for transhipment purposes. This 
proportion shows the important réle played by the industries 
domiciled in the Port of Hamburg. 

The subjoined table indicates the relative importance and the 
nature of the various harbour industries settled in the area de- 


fined above (1930) :— 








No. of Workmen 





No. of and other 
Name of Industry Works Emplovees 
1 Shipbuilding and Allied Industries 29 10,616 
2 Chemical Industry _... 22 1,682 
3 Building Industry and Manufacture 
of Building Materials . 36 1,448 
4 Coal Utilisation, including Gasworks - . 978 
5 Oil and Grease Manufactories ... ote 21 1,851 
6 Flour Mills, etc. rom 7 317 
7 Woodworking and Timber Industries... 82 959 
8 Iron and Metalworking Industries ° 39 890 
9 Metallurgical Industry ibe ne 3 1,151 
10 Electricity Works eos * —_ 4 177 
11 Dyeworks and Paint Factories .. a ¥ 268 
12 Foodstuffs... 36 1,121 
13 Engine Building, excluding ship’ 8 engines 39 3,459 
14 Brewing Industry one 2 134 
15 Rubber Industry oe ee fre 2 266 
16 Iron and Metal Foundries os ee 12 396 
17 Electrical Industry _... + a 4 64 
18 Guts and Sausage Skins ee an 2 407 
19 Miscellaneous Industries on —_ 19 958 
Total 322 27,293 





The above 322 works are distributed over the three industrial 
districts of the harbour as follows :— 


No. of Workmen 








No. of = — 
Name of District Works mployees 
I Free Port, etc. we one one 142 19,7 
II Peute- Veddel — 53 2,925 
III _ Billwiarder, etc. 127 4,608 
Total 322 27,293 


Facilities for ‘Special a 


The present chapter is intended to supplement the preceding 
general description of the port by special reference to some 
facilities provided for particular purposes. 

Mention should be made, in the first place, of the contri- 
vances used in connection with the transhipment of certain goods 
requiring special treatment, e.g., fruit (of which very consider- 
able quantities are imported). As the last-named commodity 
has to be protected against the danger of frost, seven special 
fruit sheds equipped with central heating and _ heat-insulated 
walls and roofs have been built, viz., Fruit Sheds A and B and 
Nos. 22, 23 and 24 on Versmannquai '(Baakenhafen), Fruit Shed 
C (Magdeburger Hafen), and Fruit Shed No. 48 (Segelschiff- 
hafen). 

All these sheds occupy sites that are located on deep water. 
A special shed used for the distribution of fresh fruit imported 
by ocean-going steamers, but subsequently transferred to 
harbour craft or railroad trucks, has been built on a site ad- 
jacent to shallow water in Oberhafen, immediately above Ober- 


hafenbriicke. ‘This shed has an upper storey directly accessible 
to railroad trucks, the railway line being of elevated construc- 
tion in that neighbourhood. It is situated in the immediate 
vicinity of the large central market place (Zentralmarkt) on 
Deichtor, which can be reached from the waterside by means 
of a spacious landing’ stage. The fruit, vegetables, and flowers 
grown in the fertile alluvial districts near Hamburg are offered 
for sale in the three market halls and on the wide pavements 
in front of them 

Another shed possessing special equipment is Shed No. 73 on 
Auguste Victoria-Quai, Kaiser Wilhelm-Hafen. It is provided 
with facilities for refrigeration purposes and is used by the 
frozen-meat trade. Behind it, adjacent to Shed No. 69 (Greven- 
hofufer), is a cold-storage warehouse. A big cold-storage 
warehouse for imported eggs forms part of a new shed (Shed 
No. 85) on Rosskai, Rosshafen basin. A cold-storage building 
of large size has recently been added near Shed No. 16 on Gras- 
brookhafen for the storage of herrings, whilst another 
storage building, together with an ice plant for the requirements 
of the fishing trade, has been erected close to the Fischhalle 
on the cityward bank of the Elbe at St. Pauli. In the city 
itself there are three cold-storage buildings of considerable size. 

As regards combustibles and explosives, some kinds are 
allowed to be loaded and unloaded at the ordinary transhipment 
places, subject, of course, to certain restrictions. Most articles 
of this kind, however, more especially oils having a low flash 
point, must be taken to Petroleumhafen, on Waltershof, where 
the area between the harbour basin and the open river is set 
apart for their storage and transhipment. Oils which, like 
petroleum and petrol, have a particularly low flash point, are 
accommodated apart from the others. The tanks are arranged 
in groups and each group is surrounded by earth mounds, Pro- 
tection against the outbreak of fire has been effected by the 
provision of irrigation plant, degassing installations, numerous 
lighting conductors, and unoccupied sites surrounding the 
storage places. A fire brigade station is always prepared for 
prompt action whenever the necessity arises. The discharge 
of the tank steamers and the loading of the tank lighters and 
tank trucks is brought about by means of a complicated system 
of pipelines through which the oil is pumped. The sites ad- 
joining the basin have been leased to some of the leading oil 
companies. A separate small harbour basin for explosives has 
been provided on Prussian territory (Kleine Kattwyk) on the 
left bank of the Siiderelbe near the spot where the Alte 
Siiderelbe branches off from it. 

Numerous special facilities are required for the unloading of 
coal, the chief article imported. British coal reaches the har- 
bour by sea-going vessels and Continental coal by rail. By 
far the greater part of British coal is discharged in Kohlenschiff- 
hafen, whose east bank is equipped with twelve electric loading 
bridges operated by two private concerns, viz., the Neue Koh- 
lenheber-Gesellschaft and the Kohlen-Stauereigesellschaft. The 
coal is either stored on the spot or disc harged into lighters or 
coal trucks. Floating coal elevators operating in the centre of 
the wide basin, and occasionally also elsewhere, convey the coal 
direct from the sea-going colliers into coal barges or other 
craft. Small harbour vessels supply ocean-going vessels with 
bunker coal at their berths. It is not the custom in the Port 
of Hamburg to supply ships with bunker coal from the shore. 
As a rule, vessels loading and discharging at the quays receive 
their bunker coal from the waterside whilst doing so. 

The Kohlenschiffhafen loading bridges are also designed for 
the loading and unloading of ore and are largely this 
purpose. 

Special coaling quays have been provided in various parts of 
the harbour for unloading coal trains from the interior. Sea- 
going vessels, barges, and harbour vessels are loaded with the 
aid of electric wagon tipping devices or cranes fitted with 
buckets and grabs. Two of these coaling quays are located 
in the Free Port. The older one used by the Hamburg-Amerika 
Line is equipped with two wagon tipping devices and 3 cranes 
and is situated west of Ellerholzschleusen, whereas the newer 
one is provided with one swing wagon tipping device and two 
cranes and occupies a site near the eastern end of Kirchen- 
pauerquai between the distributing shed near the Elbe bridges 
and Shed No. 33. Harbour craft and barges are loaded at the 
coaling station near the eastern end of the Hofe Canal in the 
Peute district, which is likewise equipped with several cranes 
and a wagon tipping device of latest design specially suitable for 
the needs of river transportation. Finally, there is a hydraulic 
coal tip of older design on Bahnhof III., Oberhafencanal. 

When all these special facilities for the transhipment of coal 
from the vessel to the railroad or vice versa are insufficient 
to cope with the demands, the so-called Freiladekais, suitable 
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for handling any kind of bulk goods, are used to supplement 
them, especially that on Holthusenkai where several modern 
5-ton automatic grab cranes are available. 

Some of the private coal depéts located in various parts of 
the harbour are also equipped with coal discharging devices of 
considerable capacity, the largest being that on Reiherstieg 
(Anthracitwerke Gustav Schulze G.m.b-H.). 

The timber trade is chiefly concentrated in and near Billwarder 
Bucht, the upper ‘portion of which, the so-called timber dock 
(Holzhafen), accommodates the rafts upon their arrival there. 
Shipments-of foreign timber arriving by the sea route can be 
immediately discharged and stored, ex-ship, at the large tran- 
shipment and storage plant of Messrs. J. F. Miller and Sohn, 
timber importers, situated on Hachmannkai,_ Rosshafen. 
Another large storage place for foreign timber is that of Messrs. 
Nathan, Philipp and Co., likewise situated in the Free Port. 
Discharging places have also been set aside for timber arriving 
by rivercraft, such transhipment taking place for the most 
part in connection with a low-level loading road on the cityward 
embankment of Zollcanal. 

For the considerable numbers of cattle for slaughtering 
purposes, imported by the sea route, a large slaughter-nouse, 
equipped along the most modern lines, has been erected on 
Moorflether Kanal, in the upper reaches of the port. 

Fresh fish intended for inland sale are despatched from Cux- 
haven direct, where very considerable harbour facilities are 
provided for this trade. The corresponding Hamburg facilities, 
therefore, are mainly intended to serve the local requirements 
of the city and her immediate surroundings. They include 
the St. Pauli Fischhalle near the Altona boundary and the 
premises connected with it, e.g., the above-mentioned cold- 
storage building for fish which, like the ‘former premises, 
adjoins the water’s edge. Berths for a large number of fishing 
vessels are available near the landing stages and the quay 
walls. 

Several electric power stations supply the harbour area with 
the current required for working the numerous cranes and other 
mechanical appliances, and for lighting purposes. Every quay 
shed, for instance, is lighted by electric glow lamps. ‘These 
power stations obtain their current from central stations located 
outside the harbour area. The three-phase current of high 
voltage generated there is transformed by the harbour power 
stations into 550 or 440-volt continuous current. Continuous 
current has until now also been used for the electric light 
supply, but 220-volt three-phase current is to take its place 
in future. One of the harbour power stations is located in the 
warehouse town at the rear of Sandthorquai and serves the 
needs of the Freihafen-Lagerhaus-Gesellschaft, whilst the others 
are on O’Swaldquai between Sheds Nos. 44 and 45, near the 
southern entrance to the Elbe tunnel on the Steinwiirder side, 
and in the Kaiser Wilhelm-Hafen district adjoining Shed No. 
78. 

A large part of the overseas passenger traffic handled by the 
Hamburg shipping companies is concentrated at Cuxhaven 
where special equipment is available for its smooth and expe- 
ditious operation. In Hamburg itself, all the steamers—with 
a view to saving time—embark and disembark their passengers 
at the places where they load and dischrge their cargoes, except 
that some passengers are conveyed to their ships from the 
Passenger Halls located near Shed No. 21, which are easily 
accessible from all parts of the city. 

Quite recently a further facility in connection with the 
passenger services to and from overseas has been provided on 
Vorsetzen. It consists of a pontoon floating in the main Elbe 
outside Niederhafen, 325-ft. long and 36-ft. wide, the shore 
connection being effected by a _ roofed-in footbridge across 
Niederhafen. The new plant has been given the name _ of 
Uberseebriicke. 

The Hamburg-Amerika Line has always paid particular 
attention to emigrant traftie. Its emigrants’ home (Uberseeheim) 
west of Miiggenburger Zollhafen is a small village in itself, 
and has its own rail connection. It contains ample and 
comfortable dwelling accommodation, a medical centre equipped 
with sanitary accesssories, churches and chapels for all denomi- 
nations, and everything else adapted to render the stay of 
emigrants as pleasant as possible. 

Finally, brief mention must be made of several facilities 
connected with the health and general safety of all persons 
frequenting the port. A special medical officer appointed by 
the Board of Health (Gesundheitsbehérde) supervises all 
the measures taken in the interest of health. First-aid stations 
are scattered throughout the harbour area. Persons who have 
met with a serious accident or who are seriously ill are taken 
to the Harbour Hospital (Hafdnkrankenhaus) opposite St. 
Pauli Landing Stages. Every vessel is subjected to strict 
medical control. Patients suffering from tropical diseases are 
treated at the Institution for Ships’ and Tropical Diseases 
(Institut fiir Schiffs- und Tropenkrankheiten) which is well- 
known to medical men all over the world for its efficiency. It 


occupies a site on the elevated bank of the river at St. Pauli, 
and its equipment, etc., is first-class throughout. The building 
itself is a particularly fine example of modern architecture. 

A special service has been set up for the disinfection of 
barges and sea-going vessels suspected of having any disease 
on board, except those already detained at Cuxhaven by order 
of the local quarantine authorities. Regulations have also 
been issued concerning the destruction of rats by fumigation, 
these rodents being well-known carriers of infectious diseases. 
The harbour disinfecting station is situated on the dam 
separating Travehafen from Ellerholzkanal. The gas is admitted 
to the ship’s holds either from the station direct, or from a 
steamer specially equipped for this purpose. 

All foodstuffs and plants imported by the sea route are subject 
to permanent control. The food Control Department (Abteilung 
fir Nahrungsmittel untersuchung) of the Hygienisches Staats- 
institut possesses a special control station in the Free Port 
equipped for such purposes. The chemical investigation of 
imported meat, fat and wine, and the general control of imported 
foodstuffs, take place on the premises of this department at 
Kuhwiarder (near Shed No. 7-4), whereas the official examination 
of all plants and fruit imported by the sea route—with a view 
to detecting any insect pests that might be transmitted by 
them—is carried out by the Government Institution for Applied 
Botany (Staatliches Institut fiir angewandte Botanik) in Fruit 
Shed B on Versmannquai. 

Special attention has also been paid by the authorities to 
the adequate supply of pure drinking water. It goes without 
saying that every building in the port is connected with the 
mains, but, in addition to that, numerous taps have been 
provided everywhere. Their presence is indicated by large 
boards displaved very conspicuously and having the words 
‘*Wasser fiir Schiffer’’ painted on them. There are also several 
‘‘water boats’’ supplying the vessels with pure sub-soil water 
obtained from an artesian well on Melniker Ufer. 

Public houses, for reasons connected with the customs, can- 
not be permitted in the harbour area. In order, however, to 
enable workmen and other persons employed there to obtain food 
and drink at reasonable prices, eating houses (Kaffeehallen) 
distributed evenly throughout the Free Port area have been 
set up in the principal centres. They are owned by the Govern- 
ment and have been leased to a Government-controlled company 
which undertakes to sell those articles only on which duty has 
been paid and to keep its price charges within moderate limits. 
Some of these eating houses can accommodate up to 1,000 
persons, and the food supplied by them is excellent, though 
plain. 

The goods stored in the port represent enormous values. In 
order to ensure their ample protection and to maintain law and 
order throughout the whole area, the harbour police service has 
been very thoroughly organised. Large detachments of police 
are accommodated in spacious newly erected premises in the 
Veddel district and on Worthdamm, and there are also numer- 
ous local harbour police stations from which the security service 
is organised, so that the owners of goods stored in the port 
need not feel the least anxiety regarding their safekeeping. 
Moreover, this highly efficient police service is supplemented 
by a system of supervision carried out by the interested con- 
cerns themselves. 

Ample precautions have been taken to reduce to a minimum 
the risk of fire in the harbour. Every pier is well equipped 
with fire-extinguishing contrivances and hydrants, and the pier 
employees as well as those of the big industrial concerns have 
been trained in their use. The ordinary fire brigade can reach 
all parts of the port within a minimum of time. In many cases 
the best way of e~tinguishing a fire in the harbour is to approach 
it from the water side. For this reason sixteen of the ferry 
boats referred to elsewhere have been equipped with fire- 
extinguishing devices, and the Hafen-Dampfschiffahrts- 
Gesellschaft places them at the immediate disposal of the fire 
brigade authorities whenever they need them. In a subsequent 
section of this article it will be shown that, in addition to the 
facilities just enumerated, the design of all buildings in the 
harbour is such as to diminish the risk of fire as much as pos- 
sible. All these precautions have been further supplemented by 
the exceedingly strict regulations governing the handling of 
combustibles, etc., and by the absolute prohibition of smoking. 

The navigation of sea-going vessls within the harbour is at- 
tended to by a special harbour pilotage service not connected 
with the deep-sea and river pilots’ associations. The pilot 
station is located at Seemannshéft near the lower entrance to 
the port and at the western extremity of Waltershof. From 
there the harbour pilot can easily watch the approach of an in- 
coming vessel and board her in order to relieve the river pilot. 
The station building is very conspicuous on account of its clock 
tower, and is well known to every seaman as the first landmark 
of the Port of Hamburg. 
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In conclusion, a few remarks must be added concerning the 
facilities provided for the time-signalling service. They consist 
of a time ball and two light signals, and are automatically regu- 
lated by the Hamburg Observatory (Sternwarte) at Bergedorf. 
The time ball occupies a very conspicuous position above the 
tall tower of the Kaiserspeicher in Schiffbauerhafen. It is 
dropped at 12 noon and 1 p.m. and thus indicates the exact time 
twice daily. The same purpose is served at night-time by two 
electric light signals placed on the clock tower of St. Pauli 
Landing Stages and on the tower of the Kuhwarder power sta- 
tion respectively. These signals are extinguished at 6 a.m., 
at noon, at 6 p.m., and at midnight after being lit up five 
minutes earlier. 

The preceding survey of the Port of Hamburg, its sub- 
divisions, and its facilities for variuos purposes must suffice 
to give the reader a rough idea of its general character. The 
succeeding section gives a detailed description of the Port of 
Cuxhaven, which is Hamburg’s outport on the open sea. 


The Port of Cuxhaven 
The Early History of the Port. 


The harbour facilities provided at Cuxhaven, Hamburg’s out- 
port on the open sea, constitute a valuable addition to the Port 
of Hamburg itself. 

The town of Cuxhaven is situated 64 miles below Hamburg 
on the left (or southern) shore of the Elbe estuary which has 
a width of about 11 miles. It is the capital of the ‘‘ bailiwick ”’ 
of Ritzebittel, an outlying portion of the Hamburg State area 
bordered by the Prussian province of Hanover and the North 
Sea. Its harbour facilities extend to a length of just under a 
mile along the riverside east and north of the town. 

The tasks that have to be looked after by the Port of Cux- 
haven are altogether different from those that fall to the share 
of the Port of Hamburg. It is a port of refuge used by vessels 
in distress and by such as are unable to put to sea owing to ice 
conditions. It is also a quarantine station, a pilot and marine 
signalling station, and the headquarters of the service for mark- 
ing the fairway of the Elbe, but above all it is one of the 
biggest and most up-to-date fishing ports and the point where 
the fast steamers engaged in the Hamburg-New York traffic 
embark and disembark their passengers. On the other hand, 
it is practically unused for the transhipment of sea-borne cargo 
—a function for which it is not suitable. The few facilities of 
this kind that have actually been provided are only used for 
local needs and occasionally for certain special purposes. 
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The Port of Cuxhaven in 1890. 


The margin between normal high and normal low water is 
9-ft. 6-in., which is in excess of the corresponding figure for 
Hamburg, and the difference between the highest and lowest 
level of water actually recorded is as much as 27-ft. 6-in. The 
layer of silt deposited in the harbour basins sometimes attains 
to a thickness of 10-ft. per annum, thus necessitating regular 
dredging operations. The water contains a slightly smaller 
percentage of salt (2} per cent.) than the North Sea generally, 
so that special precautions have to be taken where iron and rein- 
forced concrete is employed for under-water constructions, and 
is infested with the teredo or ship-worm which attacks sub- 
merged wood. The layer of sand suitable for foundation work 
is not encountered until a very great depth is reached, and in 
most cases the piles that have to be driven into it are required 
to have a length of 65-ft. 

Seeing that the shore is much exposed to the wind and to the 
effects of the current, it was necessary to precede the develop- 
ment of the port by the extensive and difficult work of protect- 
ing the shore line by dykes and other constructions. 


Port development started with the so-called. Alter Hafen, 
which formerly merely consisted of the lower end of the shallow 
Ritzebitteler Schleusenpriel whose junction with the Elbe was 
protected by the Alte Liebe work and later on by a parallel work 
built in 1857, the so-called Schutzhéft, situated in the rear of 
the present Seebaderbriicke. This primitive harbour was so 
shallow that it was practically without any water at every low 
tide. Woltmann, in order to provide it with a greater depth, 
constructed a flush basin with an inlet sluice in 1792, thus in- 
creasing the depth of the fairway by about 3-ft. No real im- 
provement, however, was made until forty years later, when 
steam dredging was introduced, and in 1868 the Alter Hafen 
was given its present shape, i.e., that of a rectangular basin 
having a depth of 13-ft. below low water. Its banks were pro- 
tected by solid wooden plank work. The work of modernising 
the Port of Cuxhaven, therefore, was not started until after the 
completion of the first quay in the Port of Hamburg. 




















The Port of Cuxhaven in 1908. 


In 1833 the authorities took up work on an entirely different 
project which provided for the improvement of the old Fischer- 
hafen and of the Neuer Hafen (the latter being later on converted 
into the present Amerikahafen). The  Fischerhafen 
modernised in 1890-92, but its present much enlarged form dates 
to a later period. Its further development will be traced below. 


The Amerikahafen. 

A task of greater magnitude was the construction of Neuer 
Hafen and its equipment with landing facilities for the big 
passenger steamers that were to make Cuxhaven a port of call. 
in the ‘eighties of the past century the Hamburg-Amerika Linie 
began to feel the inconveniences resulting from the arrange- 
ments made in connection with their fast passenger services, and 
they decided that the steamers engaged in them should no longer 
disembark their passengers in Hamburg, but at Cuxhaven, 
whence they would be conveyed to Hamburg by special trains. 
Corresponding arrangements were to be made for the outward- 
bound steamers. Consequently, the more westerly of the two 
existing pierheads — now forming part of Landungshéft — was 
converted into a landing stage. In view of the measurements 
of the biggest steamers then in use, it was thought that a water 
frontage of 400-ft. would be sufficient. 
the construction of the two pierheads, the measurements of the 
largest being 400-ft. by 50-ft. by 30-ft. The entrance was 
330-ft. wide. The shape of the basin—which was intended to 
accommodate sea-going vessels—is shown in the illustration of 
the Port of Cuxhaven in 1908. It was provided with a depth 
of 30-ft. at low-water mark, and covered an area of 22 acres. 
Its banks were lined with concrete quay walls supported by 
wooden foundation grills, the front row of piles being embedded 
in concrete as a protection against the teredo (shipworm). 
This basin was completed in 1892-96. On Lentzquai, its west 
bank, a railroad station for the passenger traffic and tranship- 
ment facilities for cargo were provided, the latter being in- 
tended to be used by vessels which, on account of the condition 
of the fairway as then existing, could not proceed to Hamburg 
with their cargoes. Comparatively little use, however, was 
made of these facilities, because the work of regulating the river 
was making rapid progress in those days. 

By the time the basin was completed (1896), the measure- 
ments of steamers had very considerably increased. About 
1900 the biggest of them were about 660-ft. long. The fron- 
tage of the pierhead, therefore, was extended by 200-ft. of 
wooden construction, thus raising its total length to 600-ft. 
Shortly after 1910, however, this increased length again proved 
absolutely insufficient. The biggest liners then engaged in the 
services of the Hamburg-Amerika Linie were 1,000-ft. long, 
and, in order to ensure their proper mooring, a frontage of 
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1,300-ft. was required. It was found that a considerable ex- 
tension of the entire landing facilities along generous lines was 
the only practical solution, and that such extension would have 
to result in the provision of a closed-in harbour basin to accom- 
modate the company’s giant liners which, at that time, had to 
be berthed in the open .roadstead off Altenbruch. Accordingly, 
the two solid pierheads of Neuer Hafen were enlarged by a 
wooden construction and connected with one another in such a 
way that the present Landungshéft was formed. It is 1,300-ft. 
long and 70-ft. wide. Thus, the entrance to Neuer Hafen dis- 
appeared altogether. In addition, its eastern quay wall was 
blown up with dynamite, and the basin was enlarged to such an 
extent that the present Amerikahafen was formed. Between 
Landungshéft and the newly constructed Osterhéft a passage 
1,000-ft. wide was left open, so that even the biggest vessels 
could enter the basin in a direction forming an acute angle with 
the shore line. The water area of Amerikahafen covers 100 
acres, which means that it is approximately equal to that 
covered by Waltershofer Hafen. Its ultimate depth is to be 
40-ft. below low-water mark. Landungshéft has direct rail 
connection with the new harbour railroad station, and is also 
connected with the waiting rooms of the latter, and with the 
custom-house clearance stations, etc., by a covered passage, 
thus enabling the transfer of passengers and their luggage from 
the ocean-going steamer to the train and vice versa without loss 
of time and without inconvenience. During the height of the 
season the railroad station is capable of handling a special train 
every fifteen minutes. All this extension work was carried out 


in 1912-14. 





View of the Hamburg Outport of Cuxhaven, used in the Passenger and Fishery 
Trades and as a Port of Refuge. In the foreground the “Graf Zeppelin” 


Airship. 


The Fischereihafen and the Fish Market. 

At present the fishery harbour (Fischereihafen), together with 
the fish market adjoining it, is the busiest and most important 
part of the whole port. Seeing how favourably Cuxhaven is 
situated in relationship to the fishing grounds of the North 
Sea, it is but natural that it has been a fishermen’s port for a 
very long time past. It was not, however, until comparatively 
recently that the authorities realised the advantages of its posi- 
tion as a centre for the distribution and sale of fish on a large 
scale. 

A small fishermen’s harbour of primitive design was already 
in existence previous to 1890, as is shown in illustration of the 
port of Cuxhaven in 1890. It has already been said that this 
harbour basin was modernised during 1890-92. At that time its 
depth was increased to 10-ft. below low-water mark, and its 
banks were lined with plank work. Even in this improved shape 
the basin was merely intended to be a port of refuge for fishing 
craft, which at that time were exclusively sailing vessels. 
Subsequently, however, steam trawlers were increasingly used 
for fishing purposes, and in 1906, when the Cuxhavener Hoch- 
seefischerei-A.-G. was established in connection with this 
development, the provision of market halls for the sale of fish 
had to be taken in hand. The work was started in 1907 on 
behalf of the Hamburg State Government. Fischhalle I. and IT. 
were built on the eastern shore of the basin, the height of the 
quay walls was raised by 3-ft., and the depth of the basin was 
increased by 4-ft. 6-in. A _ railroad station for the transporta- 
tion of the fish consignments was built close to the market 
halls. These various facilities were completed in 1908. An 
extension, however, by the addition of a third market hall be- 
came necessary as early as 1910. Moreover, the tapering 
shape of the entrance to the basin was found an inconvenience. 


Simultaneously with the work of widening it, the two banks of 
the basin were provided with quay walls made of reinforced 
concrete, Fischhalle III. was increased in length, Fischhalle 
I. and II. were widened, and the railroad station referred to 
was enlarged. The projected extension of the whole basin to 
three times its existing length had to be postponed owing to the 
War, but was carried out between 1918 and 1922. 

The Jength of the basin in its present condition is 3,200-ft. 
The modern portion has a width of 250-ft., whereas that of 
the older section is 500-ft. The east bank is used by the steam 
trawlers for discharging their cargoes of fish, and the west 
bank is reserved for equipment and bunkering purposes. Alto- 
gether there are now six market halls for fish in addition to 
the corresponding auction halls. Each of them is 500-ft. long, 
except Hall No. III., the length of which is only 300-ft. Each 
hall consists of a lower storey containing packing and refrigera- 
ting rooms, and an upper storey used for office and storage 
purposes. The halls have a width of 65-ft. Lengthwise they 
are divided into sections ranging from 33-ft. to 130-ft. in extent. 
The auction halls immediately adjoin the market halls on the 
quay side and are 55-ft. wide each. There is one auction hall 
to every two market halls. The banks of the basin, both of the 
old and new sections, are lined with quay walls made of rein- 
forced concrete which permit the basin to be used to a depth of 
20-ft. below low-water mark. The existing facilities enable 
about twenty steam trawlers to discharge simultaneously, be- 
sides which there is a possibility of providing additional accom. 
modation for fishing craft in the Neuenfeld district south of 
Amerikahafen. The district just referred to is already being: 
made use of by the various fish-preserving in- 
dustries now that all the sites that were available 
near Fischereihafen have been utilised for this 
purpose. There are numerous works for curing, 
pickling, and otherwise preserving the fish as 
soon as they are discharged from the trawlers 
that brought them, and there are others where 
codfish is dry-salted, and where fish oil and fish 
meal is manufactured. Their number is added to 
by several factories where tins and packing cases 
are made, and by ice-making plants. The work 
is carried out in strict accordance with a definite 
schedule, so that all possible delays are elimi- 
nated, and the pace is set by the times of 
departure of the fish trains. The railroad station 
from which the latter are despatched has now 
been considerably enlarged. The discharge of 
the incoming trawlers is effected during the cool 
night hours, and is immediately followed up in 
the early morning hours by the fish auctions and 
by the business of packing and otherwise treating 
the consignments of fish preparatory to their 
being transported. The fish-market business is 
operated by a company controlled by the State, 
all the shares of which are owned by the latter. 
The great importance of Cuxhaven as a centre 
of the fishing trade is illustrated, among others, by the fact 
that the supply of fish offered there for sale amounts to just 
under 150 million German pounds per annum. 


The Alter Hafen. 


The third of the Cuxhaven harbour basins, viz., Alter Hafen, 
serves to accommodate vessels generally. It is likewise lined 
with reinforced-concrete quay walls, and has an average depth 
of 13-ft. below low-water mark. Its southern part is separated 
from Schleusenpriel by a swivel bridge. The former harbour 
railroad station, now only used in connection with the passenger 
steamer services to the seaside resorts, adjoins the basin on its 
eastern side. The steamers just referred to embark and dis- 
embark their passengers at Alte Liebe and Seebaderbriicke, the 
two wooden landing stages flanking the entrance to Alter Hafen 
on either side. 

The Central Railroad Station (Hauptbahnhof) occupies a 
site close to the harbour and extends in a direction from east 
to west. It is the terminus of the lines from Hamburg-Altona 
and Geestemiinde, so that the four biggest German fishing 
ports are directly connected by train and those of them speci- 
ally provided with facilities for supplying the hinterland, viz., 
Cuxhaven and Geestemiinde, can transport their products 
jointly. The three harbour railroad stations, the fish market 
halls, and the industrial concerns are all connected with the 
Hauptbahnhof. ; 

The larger part of the Port of Cuxhaven is constituted as a 
Free Port, but the fish market halls, the industrial district, 
and the inner section of Fischereihafen are excluded from it. 


(To be continued) 
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Exemptions from Shipping Dues in the Humber. 


ESSELS entering the river Humber are exempted 
from shipping dues in certain circumstances. The 
position in regard to these has been made clear by 
the Humber Authority, who, in reply to a letter from 

the Baltic and International Maritime Conterence of Copen- 
hagen, state that on a number of occasions they have been 
approached by the Shipping Committee of the Hu!l Chamber 
of Commerce on the subject and that they have gone very 
fully into the whole position of exemptions from the payment 
of shipping dues.. While unable to extend the exemptions, 
which are statutory, they are now of opinion that vessels 
which enter the Humber only for the purpose of filling bunkers, 
or taking in provisions or water, and do not break bulk or 
take in cargo, or land or embark passengers, should not be 
considered liable to the payment of dues if the owners avail 
themselves of the opportunity, while their vessels are in the 
Humber, of taking on board, in addition to bunkers, a reason- 
able quantity of necessary stores for the ship’s own use. The 
Conservancy Board are, therefore, prepared as an act of grace, 
to interpret the exemptions accordingly. This it is hoped will 
meet the wishes of shipowners who hitherto have not been able 
to ship bunkers without incurring liability to shipping dues 
levied by the Conservancy. 


The Conservancy Line in the River Humber. 


A question relating to what is known as the Conservancy 
line in the river Humber came up at the last meeting of the 
Humber Conservancy Commissioners, when Mr. Minnitt Good 
asked if the river lines under which the Board dealt with all 
applications for extension into the river were such that they 
could be altered at the will of the Board, or whether they were 
otherwise determined. Mr. Good added that he invited the 
information because there was a doubt in the minds of many 
people. In reply the Chairman (Mr. J. H. Fisher, J.P.) stated 
that the river lines could not be altered at the will of the Board. 
Under the Humber Conservancy Act no licence could be granted 
for the extension of works of any nature beyond the river lines. 


Opposition to Reduction in Pilotage Rates. 


The proposed 10 per cent. reduction in the Humber and 
Goole pilotage rates is meeting with strong opposition from 
the pilots who have informed the Board of Trade that if that 
body consider that the pilotage authority can make out a 
prima facie case for a reduction, so as to necessitate an inquiry, 
the pilots will be compelled to ask the Board of Trade to hear 
at the same inquiry an application in order that the Pilots’ 


Kingdom is that the shipowners are prepared to accept the 
altered rates as a compromise, but that if any objection is raised 
to the confirmation of the by-laws, then the shipowners will 
desire to submit full observations to the Board of Trade and 
make representations urging the greater reductions which they 
feel to be justified upon a full investigation of the facts. In 
their comments, the Humber Conservancy Commissioners state 
that it is hardly necessary to remind the Board of Trade of the 
Government's insistent call for national and local economy or 
of the sweeping reductions of pay which resulted from it. It 
is pointed out that these reductions extended to every branch 
of the mercantile marine and that the Conservancy Board are 
at a loss to know why one class of seafarers should be excepted 
from its scope. From that and every other point of view the 
Conservancy Board are of the decided opinion that a reduction 
in pilotage rates is more than justified. 


Retirement. 

Capt. H. W. Hayes, who has been connected with the Hull 
docks since 1907, has retired from the position of dockmaster 
at the King George Dock, Hull, which he had held since 1924. 
After many years at sea in the Merchant Service, Capt. Hayes 
was appointed to take charge of the Riverside quay at Hull, 
and in 1908 was also marine superintendent for the Hull and 
Netherlands Steamship Company. During the Great War he 
was assistant naval transport officer and was responsible for 
the repatriation of thousands of British prisoners of war and 
Belgian refugees and for the fitting-out of transports for the 
return of Australian troops. Capt. Hayes has been presented 
with an illuminated address and other gifts from colleagues and 
friends in the port handed over to him on their behalf by 
Lieut.-Col. H. S. Cole, docks superintendent, Eastern Docks, 


Hull. 
Earle’s Shipbuilding and Engineering Works at Hull. 


The future of the shipbuilding yard and engineering works 
of Earle’s at Hull has not yet been declared since the property 
was acquired by the National Shipbuilders Security, Ltd. An 
upplication, however, has been made by the new owners for 
an assignment of the lease granted to Earle’s Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Company of an area of foreshore in front of the 
company’s yard on the Humber. The Humber Conservancy 
Commissioners, who have considered the request, in their reply, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Trade, express their 
willingness to agree to the assignment on condition that the 
National Shipbuilders enter into a covenant, as did Messrs. 
Earle’s in 1873, to keep the embankment in front of the fore- 
shore in good repair. The Commissioners, as an addendum, 
inquired whether it is desired that the agreement with Messrs. 
Earle’s in respect of certain accommodation on the foreshore 
at the shipbuilding vard should also be transferred. 


Canada’s External Trade 


Fund and the Cutter Company may be enabled to meet 
expenses. The view of the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics nas forwarded to the 


High Commissioner for Canada in London its annual Condensed 
Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended March 3lst, 1932, showing also comparative statistics 
for the fiscal years 1929-30: and 1930-31. 

During the year, Canada’s trade suffered a still further 
decline, in common with all other countries, but the Dominion 
secured the seventh place among the mercantile nations of 
the world with a total trade valued at $1,221,500,000. The 
Dominion was eighth in the matter of imports and seventh 
in the matter of exports, the value of her imports reaching 
$616,200,000; domestic exports were worth $605,300,000. 
Imports from the United Kingdom totalled $106,371,779, whilst 
exports consigned to United Kingdom ports were valued at 
$174,962 ,824. 

Canada’s trade with the United States continued to decline 
during the year, imports totalling $351,686,775, and exports 
$244,350,864. In the important matter of inter-Empire trade, 
it is of interest to record that in 1931-32 Canada’s imports 
from British Empire countries totalled $147,811,993, as com- 
pared with $430,691,911 from foreign countries; exports to 
British Empire countries totalled $218,956,387, and to foreign 
countries $357,387,915. 


For the fiscal year 1930-31 Canada’s imports of raw materials 
represented 23.9 per cent. of the total; imports of partly- 
manufactured goods were 7.6 per cent., and fully manufactured 
ycods 68.5 per cent. of the total. Of the export trade, 38.2 
per cent. raw materials, including grain; 17.8 
per cent. were partly-manufactured, and 44 per cent. were fully 
manufactured. 

The voiume contains tables summarising the principal items 
in Canadian trade for the markets in which 
the Dominion is primarily interested. 


consisted of 


Various overseas 








Large Caisson Ordered for Southampton Dock. 

The Southern Railway Co. have placed an order with the 
Furness Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., for a sliding caisson to be 
used in connection with the large graving dock which is now 
being constructed at Southampton. 


The caisson, when coinpleted, will be one of the largest 
ever built and its measurements will be 142-ft. in length, 
29-ft. 6-in. in width, and 58-ft. 6-in. in depth. 

For the construction of this caisson about 1,500 tons of steel 


will be required and when completed, next summer, it will be 
towed to Southampton. 
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Trish Harbour Matters 





Limerick 
Loan Guarantee Refused to Limerick. 


FTER nearly seven years of effort, the scheme for the 
development and extension of Limerick Docks and its 
connection by loop line with the Great Southern Rail- 
ways has received a severe set-back by the refusal 

of the Free State Minister for Industry and Commerce to guaran- 
tee a loan of £100,000 for the works, plans and specifications 
which had been approved by a Special Act of the Oireachtas. 

On August 9th, at a meeting of the Limerick Harbour Com- 
missioners, the Mayor (Alderman P. Donnellan) presiding, the 
following letter was read from the Department of Industry and 
Commerce :— 

‘* 1 am directed by the acting Minister for Industry and 
Commerce ‘o refer to your letter of the 19th July, and to 
the interviews which took place between officers of this 
Department and representatives of your Commissioners on 
the 24th June. The Minister has given careful considera- 
tion to the report of that interview which has been furnished 
to him by his officers, and he has with regret come to the 
conclusion that, in view of the present circumstances, and 
particularly of the revised estimate of the Harbour Com- 
missioners as to future revenue, he would not be justified 
in giving a guarantee under the provisions of the Trades 
Loans (Guarantee) Acts in respect of a loan of £100,000. 
At the conference referred to, a representative of your Com- 
missioners adverted to the decline in harbour revenue, and 
attributed it to the influence of tariffs, and also to the effects 
of the Government’s policy in relation to the flour-milling 
industry, and its reactions on the financial position of the 
Limerick Harbour. On that point I am to state that the 
policy of the Government was decided upon after full con- 
sideration, and it is not open to modification in the manner 
suggested by some of the members of the deputation. Should 
the Commissioners decide not to proceed with any part of 
the harbour development scheme out of their own revenue, 
I am to remind you that it may be necessary for the Minister 
to reconsider the dues at present chargeable by the Limerick 
Harbour Commissioners. 

‘* In view of the decision as conveyed in the first para- 
graph of this letter, | am to ask that you will be good 
enough to convey to this Department the view of your legal 
adviser as to the present position in respect to the tenders 
which were received from those willing to undertake the 
constructional works in contemplation, and which cannot 
now be accepted in view of the Minister’s decision. 

—Signed, J. Leydon.’’ 


The Secretary said that in connection with a_ resolution 
already passed by the Board that a partial scheme would be 
undertaken if the Government did not give the loan guarantee, 
he had a letter from the law agent statine that the Board had 
no power to deviate from the deposited plans, nor could they 
carry out the partial scheme or any scheme other than that pro- 
vided for in the Act of 1926. 

The law agent, Mr. T. O. B. Kelly, said it was quite clear 
that the Board could not use their own reserve funds without 
the Minister’s sanction. If that were obtained, they could pro- 
ceed with a partial scheme. 

The Mayor said that it was extraordinary that, after spend- 
ing £8,500 on preparing a scheme of dock development, the 
Government refused to give them a guarantee. The Govern- 
ment’s decision had come as a bombshell to the citizens, con- 
sidering the abnormal unemployment in Limerick. 

Mr. Loughrey said that it had been pointed out to the Minister 
that, as a result of the tariffs imposed, the revenue of the Board 
would suffer and the traffic of the port and railway would be 
seriously interfered with if flour-milling in Limerick was not 
allowed to develop along contemplated lines. Members of the 
deputation agreed with the Minister’s proposal to increase the 
wheat quota to Limerick in order to counterbalance the loss of 
trade caused by the prohibition of flour imports. That sugges- 
tion had now been turned down. ; 

The Engineer said that he would recommend the carrying 
out of a partial scheme for dock extension in order to relieve 
congestion. 

Mr. Loughrey said that that would mean the preparation of 
new plans and the abandonment of the port railway. 

The Mayor said that the Board intended to spend their re- 
serve fund, but should first ascertain what could be done. There 
was no use spending £80,000, that would serve no useful pur- 
pose. 

It was ultimately decided to undertake a partial scheme, and 
the engineer was instructed to prepare plans accordingly. 


Dublin 
Traffic Suspended through Tariffs. 

Since the tariff of 20 per cent. on Irish Free State live stock 
and farm produce was imposed by the British Government about 
the middle of July, followed as it was by retaliation tariffs 
against British goods imported into the Irish Free State, many 
regular cargo boats have been tied up. Outward traffic, par- 
ticularly of live stock, has been largely suspended and imports 
from Great Britain have been affected by the tariffs. 

Coal boats have been affected by the tariff on British coal, 
and the direction of the Government that if the tariff of 5s. 
per ton on British coal is not sufficient to stop imports, the duty 
will be substantially increased. Meanwhile, cargoes of German 
and Polish coal are being imported. 


Belfast 


Annual Inspection. 

The members of the Belfast Harbour Board made their annual 
inspection of the estate and found plenty to show that every- 
thing possible is being done to maintain the port at the highest 
state of efficiency. 

The programme opened with the usual inspection of the Har- 
bour police, who paraded under the command of Major Arm- 
strong, the Superintendent. Mr. R. E. Herdman, D.L., the 
Chairman of the Board, congratulated the force on its record 
for discipline, its discharge of duty, and the admirable way it 
preserved the best traditions of the corps. 

Major Armstrong briefly acknowledged the tribute. 

The Commissioners then proceeded to Donegall Quay, where 
a survey of the sheds, etc., disclosed that all were in excellent 
order. 

The Commissioners afterwards went aboard the tug 
*“ Musgrave ’’ and visited Abercorn Basin, where important 
improvements are being carried on; the Alexandra Wharf; 
and the new channel, where far-reaching developments have 
taken place during the past few years. 

Lunch followed on board the tug. 


Report of the Harbour Master. 


At a meeting of the Harbour Board on the 2nd August, the 
report of the Harbour Master was submitted. It showed that 
311 vessels arrived at the port during the period from 17th to 
51st July, as follows: coastwise and cross-channel, 284; foreign, 
17; non-trading, 10. 

The total tonnage of the vessels which arrived from lst 
January to 3lst July was: coastwise and cross-channel 1,623,905, 
a decrease of 12,858 when compared with the corresponding 
period last year; foreign 459,238, an increase of 36,592; non- 
trading 33,085, a decrease of 26,366. Total: 2,116,228, a de- 
crease of 2,132. 








Weser River Shipping in June 


During the past first half-year of 1932 water level on the 
Upper Weser was insufficient for full loading of normal barges 
on 131 days and on the Middle Weser on 90 days. Compared 
with the previous year, therefore, a considerable deterioration 
has taken place for shipping, for the first six months of 1931 
showed only 92 and 51 days respectively with unfavourable 
water conditions. 

The total tratfic through the Bremen Weser Lock amounted 
to 124,900 tons, or 17,200 tons more than in May and 13,500 
tons less than in June, 1931. Compared with the past month 
goods trafic downstream, with 83,600 tons, increased by 17,200 
tons, due to larger coal, potash and salt transport. On the 
other hand upstrezm traffic, with 41,300 tons, remained the 
same. There was a slight decrease in grain, which was balanced 
by larger piece-goods transport. Compared with June of the 
previous year there was a decrease downstream by 20,600 
tons, upstream an increase by 7,100 tons. 

The total figure for the first six months of the year upstream 
and downstream was 623,700 tons. That is 113,400 tons, or 
15 per cent. less than the same period of 1931. This decrease 
belongs to the downstream traffic which fell from 569,700 
tons to 423,700 tons, or by 26 per cent. Due to the prostration 
of building activity and the closing down of the Norddeutsche 
Hutte in Bremen, stone and sand transport (—56,800 tons) 
has in particular very much fallen. Potash and salt were 
35,200 tons, coal 31,400 tons, cement and diverse 17,900 tons 
lower. Upstream traffic, on. the other hand, at 200,000 tons, 
exceeded the previous year by 32,600 tons, or 19 per cent. 
More grain went to the interior. 
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Near Eastern Port Matters 


CCORDING to statistics which have just been published 

by the Statistique Générale de la Grece, shipping at 

Greek ports during: the first five months of 1932 in- 

cluded the arrival ef 1,204 ships representing 2,120,295 

n.r.t. and the clearance of 814 ships representing 1,595,766 n.r.t. 

against the arrival of 1,291 ships representing 2,230,553 n.r.t. 

and the clearance of 898 ships representing 1,715,226 n.r.t. 

during the corresponding period of 1931. The position of the 

various countries in the development of shipping at Greek ports 
is shown in the following figures :— 





ARRIVALS CLEARANCES 
1932 1931 1932 1931 

No. N.R.T. No. N.R.T. No. N.R.T. No. N.R.T. 

American ... 12 41.429 12 40 175 ll 36,575 12 89,439 
British -- 95 208,547 108 254,418 57 86,796 75 122,523 
Dutch 27 52,088 23 47,917 15 22,353 + 21 23,206 
French -- 50 164,465 54 172,417 44 161,722 49 165,966 
German i 38 71,694 45 103,529 33 75,318 38 79,780 
Greek .. 327 325,884 396 328,966 109 106,892 155 157,515 
Italian 886 893,354 379 868,886 328 754.216 346 800,170 
67,021 38 43,708 50 62,759 34 43,052 


Roumanian... 56 

Shipping at Greek ports has shown a decrease, both in regard 
to arrivals and clearances, and this is due particularly to the 
decreased imports of wheat and other cereals. In connection 
with the position of the various countries during the period from 
January to May, 1982, Italy takes first place. In regard to the 
arrivals, the American, Dutch, Italian and Roumanian flags 
have shown an increase; while in regard to clearances there is 
only an increase in the Roumanian flag. 

Pireaus has continued to occupy first place among the Greek 
ports during the period under review. Arrivals at Pireaus 
during the first five months of 1932 included 685 ships repre- 
senting 1,393,378 n.r.t. against 706 ships representing 1,380,594 
n.r.t. during the period from January to May, 1931, and 
clearances included 450 ships representing 936,927 n.r.t. in 1932 
against 437 ships and 925,555 n.r.t. in 1931. The position of 
the various foreign countries in the port of Pireaus is as fol- 
lows :— 


ARRIVALS CLEARANCES 
193 1932 1931 


ae N.R.T. No. N.R.T. ° N.R.T. No N.R.T. 

American ... 12 41,429 12 40,175 3 10,470 1 3,119 
British .- 58 £148,836 68 180,252 19 33,255 27 52,111 
Dutch ~~ a 43,224 9 27,819 1 1,561 1 628 
French oe 44 159,508 51 171,144 43 159,535 47 154 105 
German nce 19 25,628 29 40,960 6 6,534 5 6 355 
Greek .- 175 208,156 223 235,953 72 71.673 85 92,468 
Italian 206 493.175 158 393,932 167 387,661 150 367,480 
58,¢81 31 39,364 


Roumanian... 51 


62,877 33 40,206 46 


The situation reflected in the total traffic at Greek ports is 
also apparent in the above-mentioned figures regarding the port 
of Pireaus. The increase in arrivals under the Dutch flag is 
due to larger imports from Turkey and from other Near Eastern 
ports. The restrictions imposed on foreign imports in Greece 
have had a detrimental effect on the position of shipping at 
Pireaus, and has brought to a standstill the efforts made to 
reorganise that port. The increase in passenger trade, how- 
ever, has induced the Greek Government to consider the problem 
of creating a special passenger traffic dock, but no decision has 
been taken as yet. 

Shipping at the port of Patrass during the first five months 
of 1932 included the arrival of 89 ships representing 202,509 
n.r.t., and the clearance of 41 ships and 286,792 n.r.t. 


Southampton Dock Statistics 


The position of the various countries in the trade of the port 
of Patrass is given in the following figures :— 


ARRIVALS 


CLEARANCES 
1932 1931 1932 1931 

No. N.R.T, No. N.R.T. No. N.R.T. No N.R.T. 
American ... — — — —_ : 9,750 1 3,074 
British 11 19,025 3 11,091 14 19,882 11 14,045 
Dutch oe 4 8,010 6 7,926 4 5,744 1 646 
French -— — - — — _— — _— — 
German 6 7,535 -— — 3 3,367 4 4,499 
Greek 5 8,151 9 19 563 — — 5 23,475 
Italian 82 151,558 55 207,191 17 184,890 27 178,732 
Roumanian... — -- - a - - - - 


Though the British flag comes second, it has been the only 
one to progress in shipping at The situation at 
Salonika has continued to be dull during the first five months 
of 1932, when shipping at that port included the arrival of 68 
ships representing 93,599 n.r.t. and the clearance of 60 ships 
and 96,739 n.r.t. against 76 ships and 110,606 n.r.t. arrived, 
and 81 ships representing 139,390 n.r.t. cleared during the 
period from January to May, 1931. The activity of foreign 
countries at Salonika during the period under review can be 
seen from the following statistics :— 


Patrass. 





ARRIVALS CLEARANCES 

1932 1931 1932 19 
. No. N.R.T. No. N,R.T No N.R.T. No N.R.T 
American ... — — — — 3 10,281 13,323 
British ~_ Ie 17,045 7 16,652 10 15,930 14 14,756 
Dutch nee 2 2,062 5 8.000 — 1 1,146 

French me 1 185 1 185 . 

German 3 5,521 3 5,218 1 1,685 5 7.514 
Greek —— 81,481 15 13,672 7 14,841 9 10:698 
Italian wan 9 20,796 19 86,305 14 95.306 5 50,526 
Roumanian... 4 2,692 5 8,502 1 1426 .- —_ 


The depression in shipping at Salonika has enabled the Hel- 
lenic Free Zone Board at that port to have a larger number of 
ships anchored alongside the quay and to reduce in this way 
the cost of operations. The following figures show the import 
of wheat and coal into Greece during the period from 


JANUARY~—MAY 


Tons 
1932 1931 
Wheat 277,993 267,164 
Maize 141,395 7.607 
Coals 340,224 804,000 





The Turkish Government is following with interest the ques- 
tion of the development of the port of Smyrna. The former 
Imperial Ottoman Government granted a concession for the 
operation of the quays of the port of Smyrna for a period of 
85 years, ending in 1952, to the Société des Quais de Smyrne. 
The port has a quayage of 3,575 metres, but only one-quarter 
can be used for the anchorage of large ships, and most of the 
operations are undertaken in the fairway. 
by a breakwater measuring about 1,000 metres in length and 
the depth of water varies from a minimum of 5.50 metres to a 
maximum of 12 metres. Several projects have been worked 
out to enlarge the port of Smyrna so as to meet the require- 
ments of shipping, but they have always been delaved owing to 
lack of funds. 
owned by the Custom’s House Administration and by the Com- 
pagnie du Chemin de Fer d’Aydin, but more up-to-date appli- 
ances and buildings are now required. Shipping at Smyrna 
during 1931, according to information supplied by the Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry at Smyrna, included the arrival of 
1,274 steamers, rep-esenting 1,780,787 tons. 


The port is closed 


There are several cranes and several warehouses 


for July show some Increases 





Southampton Dock statistics for July are more impressive 
than for some time past. Recently there has been a prepon- 
derance of decreases in the list of comparative figures, but 
for July there are some increases in the totals compared with 
those for July last year. 

Although the number of vessels using the port fell from 
“05 to 333 inward, and from 411 to 340 outward, declines of 
72 and 71 respectively, the gross tonnage returns show an 
aggregate increase as compared with July, 1931. 

Inward the figure was 1,621,401, as against 1,639,801 tons, 
a fall of 18,400, but outward there was an advance of 59,093 


tons, the figures being 1,732,727 tons as against 1,673,634 
tons. The net tonnage returns also showed an aggregate 
increase, outward 46,010 tons and inward 8,486 tons. The 


totals were 862,605 tons inward as against £54,119 tons, and 


$21,137 tons outward in comparison with 875,097 tons. 

The optimistic note was not maintained in the cargo returns, 
which are every bit as depressing as in rhe 
Southern Railway’s cross-Channel trattic has suffered very 
severely from the new import duties, and this accounts in some 
parts for the low figures. 

Inward there was a fall of 14,993 tons, the total slipping 
back from 61,896 to 49,903 Qutward the decline 
amounted to 8,318 tons, the total dropping from 34,823 tons in 
July, 1931, to 26,505 tons. 

The passenger movements resulted in an increase of 1,348 
inward and a drop of 1,265 outward, so that in the aggregate 
there was a balance of 83 on the right side. The total inward 
was 39,182, as against 37,834, and outward 47,457 as compared 
with 48,722. 


recent months. 


tons. 
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Industrial Survey of Merseyside 


- Side Lights -~ ‘Port Charges 


T is sometimes suggested that port charges at Liverpool are 
higher than elsewhere and considerably higher than on 
the Continent. This point is dealt with in the Industrial 
Survey of Merseyside made for the Board of Trade by the 

University of Liverpool. Comparative figures have been given 
by shipowners of the costs in English and in Continental ports, 
but it is doubtful whether a comparison between the services 
which are in many respects dissimilar have much validity. Take, 
for instance, a steamer carrying 3,700 tons of general cargo. 
The port charges in London would be £313, whilst those in 
Antwerp would be £112, and for cargo handling £1,010 in 
London and £523 at Antwerp. A difference of such magnitude, 
if at all general, calls for comment; but it must be stated that 
many of the Channel and North Sea ports are state or municipal 
owned, so that competition with them is not on equal terms. 
Reasons offered for the high charges in Liverpool are :— 


(1) The great cost of keeping the river bed clear of sand 
and silt. 

(2) The high wages paid to employees of the Dock Board 
and to dock labourers. 

(3) The large sums spent on the building of docks. 


It is not possible altogether to escape the first of these ex- 
penses, but it might conceivably be reduced. The sum so spent 
in 1929-30 amounted to 9 per cent. of the total port expenditure. 
At present it is estimated that some 600,000 tons of solid sewage 
are poured into the Mersey each year from the boroughs lining 
its banks. This is not all carried away by the tide; it combines 
with the loose sand to form a semi-solid mass which cannot be 
removed by sand pumps. It is suggested that this adds con- 
siderably to the expenditure on dredging, and, that if more 
modern methods of sewage disposal were adopted by the 
boroughs, not only would they facilitate navigation but there 
would be a gain in a hygienic sense also. 

An investigation of the wages paid to employees of the Dock 
Board, as well as to dock workers in general, did not fail 
strictly within this Survey. But it is pertinent to point out, 
states the report, that, although wages may account for some 
difference in costs as between British and Continental ports, 
they cannot explain any big difference in costs as between Liver- 
pool and other English ports since the rate of pay for ordinary 
dock labour is governed by a national scale. 

Associated with wages are other questions: union restrictions, 
overtime, the general conditions of labour, and similar matters. 

As to the third point, there is no doubt that large sums have 
been spent in building docks and in improving the general 
facilities for handling cargo by the provision of electrical 
machinery, cranage, storing sheds, etc. ; these were described, 
almost without exception, as excellent. It cannot be disputed 
that the level of efficiency and despatch at the Merseyside docks 
is very high, and, if this level is to be maintained, the dues 
must be correspondingly high. 

It was generally held that the shipowner who desires first-class 
port services, and is prepared to pay in proportion to what he 
gets, will find Liverpool suits his requirements admirably ; but 
the tramp owner, carrying rough, low value cargoes, content 
with more primitive services, may find Liverpool ‘‘ too good ”’ 
a port. Efforts are now being made, however, by the Board 
to provide special accommodation for low value cargo. Another 
suggestion worth considering is that ‘‘ lighter ’’ services might 


be instituted as on the Thames to meet the requirements of the 
rougher type of trade. 

Included in the survey are the following shipping centres: 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, Ellesmere Port, Stanlow, Bromborough 
and Garston. The last-named is a comparatively new port 
owned by the London, Midland & Scottish Railway Company, 
and, states the report, it illustrates excellently the value of close 
co-operation between land and sea transport and specialises in 
the large scale import of timber, ores and fruit, and the export 
of coal. Birkenhead Docks are considered purely as an exten- 
sion of the Port of Liverpool. Liverpool, combined with Gar- 
ston and Birkenhead, stands easily as the first port of the United 
Kingdom after London. The total trade of the United Kingdom 
is shared between the major ports in the following proportions : 
London (general port), 31.3 per cent. ; Liverpool (general port), 
25.5 per cent.; Hull (general port), 5.5 per cent. ; Manchester 
(ditto), 5.1 per cent.; Glasgow (ditto), 4.2 per cent. ; South- 
ampton (N. Atlantic and Continent), 3.9 per cent.; Swansea 
(coal, timber and general), 1.3 per cent. 

It is made quite clear that Liverpool, as a ‘‘ general port,’’ 
does not depend entirely upon the trade in any one particular 
commodity or that in one particular area, and, on the average, 
handles about a quarter of the trade of the United Kingdom. 
The surplus of labour on Merseyside in the industries associated 
with shipping and ship-building is estimated at 24,920, and in 
transport and distribution 17,100. The number of persons em- 
ployed in dock and river service is 17,500, approximately 70 
per cent. of the number employed in 1924. 

In the section of the Survey dealing with canal, river, dock 
and harbour services, it is stated that, athough the amount of 
trade that comes to Liverpool is in part governed by the 
stability of the port’s organisation to particular trades and by 
competition with other British shipping centres, there are other 
factors which control the situation. The trend in Merseyside 
trade is closely related to the trend of trade in North and Central 
England, and the quantity of shipping entering or leaving the 
docks is finally dependent on :— 


(a) The quantity of goods which need to be carried to and 
from foreign countries via Liverpool. 

(b) The number of passengers requiring to be transported 
via Liverpool. Liverpool is primarily a liner port and 
must continue to operate as such. 

The chief points in regard to the fortunes of Liverpool’s trade 
as a whole are :— 

(1) Up to 1929 the trade of the port was practically 
stationary ; it showed an increase of only 1.5 per cent. 
over 1924. This is in contrast to most British ports, 
which during the same period experienced a steady if 
not phenomenal rise, and particularly in contrast to 
London and Southampton, which between the same 
years enjoved increases of 31 and 45 per cent. respec- 
tively. 

(2) In 1930 Liverpool’s trade fell by 17 per cent. (adjusted 
value figures). Comparative figures for other ports 
were not available. 

(3) To 1929 there was little difference between the export 
and import trades, but the increased industrial depres- 
sion may bring exports down to an appreciably lower 
level than imports. 











Marconi Beacons for China 


Following the successful operation of the Marconi automatic 
wireless Beacon Station which was installed in 1980 at North 
Saddle Island, near Shanghai, the Chinese authorities have 
arranged to equip two other important navigational points with 
similar apparatus of the latest type. 


The sites of the new beacons will be at Shaweishan Island, 
near the mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang, and Gutzlaff, also on 
the important shipping routes to Shanghai and the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, which will be fitted with beacons of 700 watts and 
500 watts power respectively... The apparatus will be specially 
designed and constructed for use under tropical conditions. 


Automatic wireless Beacon Stations of this type, which 
transmit omni-directional signals enabling ships fitted with 
wireless direction finders to take bearings, have become accepted 
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by the leading maritime countries of the world as one of the 
most important aids to navigation, as is evidenced by their 
increasing use on busy coastlines. 

The Marconi Beacon transmitters are characterised by 
extreme simplicity in operation and ability to run for long 
periods without attention by skilled personnel. The entire 
apparatus is controlled by a master clock which switches on 
the transmitting apparatus at predetermined times, when the 
transmitter sends out a characteristic signal incorporating the 
call sign alloted to the Beacon, after which the plant shuts 
down until the next call is again automatically transmitted. 
Provision is made so that the calls can be transmitted at 
comparatively long intervals during fine weather or continuously 
when foggy weather or unfavourable conditions of visibility 
prevail in the vicinity of the Beacon. 
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